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PREFACE. 



The aim of tlie following wort is delinfid by its 
title; itiMa short history, not of Buddhism ingeiieml, 
but of the twt'lve JapanesB Budilliiat siicts. It is a 
translation of a JiV]>aneBe Ms-, which consists of an 
introdiiction and twelve cliaptera written separately 
Tiy nine living Japanej^e prieeta ■within the last seven 
months. When I was requested hy Mr. S, Sano to 
undertake this work in May last, the Ma. was not yet 
complete. As my Iranslation was going on, the 
writere, gradually sent me tlieir resi^ective Ms. from 
varions parts of the country, saying that they wrote 
in a great liurry. Their style of composition is not 
always the same, and tips has given me a special 
difficulty to render their words exactly into the 
English Inngnage, with which I am not at all very 
well acquainfed, Moreover the subject itsolf is 
of course a very lard one though I have already 
spent many years in studying it. Whenever the 
otiginal text is too complicated, I have been obliged 
to make it short, or to leave certain portions trntran^* 
lated. 

The following are the names of the writers of the 
test, and some other matlers : — 

The introduction and the fifth, sixth and eighth 
chapters on the sects of Sau-rou, Ke-gon and Shin- 
gon wore written by my friend the Eev. Ko-cho 




p)guniBa of tlie S}iiii-sliii. The firat chapter on the 

Kn-aha-shu waB written by the Eev. Shu-zan Emura 

of the Shin-sliu. Another and longer tost on tha. 

^ame sect waa written by tlie Eev. Eyokn-ga Saiki 

f the Sliin^nn-s'hu, but it waa too late to be nseil' 

r this translation. The second and third chapter*; 

'on the sects of Jo-jitsu and Kitaii are the productions: 

of the Eev. Sho-hen TJeda of the Shin^on-ehii. 

The writer of the fourth chapter on the HosBo-shii iM 

^■ihe Eev. Dai-ryo Takashi of the Shin-gon-shu, anfl 

ihat of the seventh chapter of the Ten-dai-sliii is thd 

SRev. Kyo-lnvan TJemnra of that rect. Anothffl 

ist on the San-ron-shii was written hy tlie EeV. 

E6-keu Ueno of the Shiti-gon-shii; and that on the 

Kc-gon-shu, by the Eev. Jitsa-ben Kaznyama of 

the Ji-shu. Bitt these -were also too late to bo used 

for this work. The Eeva. GyB-kai Fuknda, Ken-kS 

Tsnji, Een*j6 Akamaisn and Ze-jiin Kohayashi havft 

each written a chapter on their own sect. Thei* 

subjects are the Je-do-shu (the 9th chapter), the Zen- 

Bhfi(lOth), the Shin-shu (11th) and the Nichi-reni 

Shu (12th) respect-ively. 

The text is full of proper names and technical 
terms, which I have mostly restored to their Sanakri* 
forms, adding the Japanese sonnd of the Cliines^ 
translation or transliteration, and rise giving an 
English translation. 
For the orthography of the Sanskrit names aa( 
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terras, Professor Max Mtiller'a missionary nlpliabet 
has been adopted, ae it avoids tlie use of diacritical 
marks. It hiia tliia pL'culiarity that italic Ic and g 
are emplyed to represent ch and j as usually pronounc- 
ei in English. This is because these palatal sounds 
are deriveil from gutturals. 

For the orthography of tlie Japanese sonnd of the 
Chineau and Japanese namea and terms, the alphabet 
of the Ko-ma-ii-kwai or 'Roman Letter Society' 
has been adopted. 

I greatly regret that the soiile of the present work 
has hiudei"ed me from giving in detail the authorities 
for every statemeut. In (he original text, the autho- 
rities are not given, and I have also had no time to 
hwk through even the principal books of the twelevo 
sects, during tlic progress of this work, as my time 
has beeu much occupied by profrssional duties. 
Nevertlieless I have done my beat, tliongh the work 
he very imperfect indeed. 

I have now only meet sincerely to thank Dr. AV. 
8. Bigelow for his kindness in correcting some parts 
of this transl iticn, and Professor Cliamherlain for 
Sniilar aasistanee with regard to certain others. 
Bunyiu Nanjio. 

kusa, Tokyo, Japan: 

ith December, 19th year of Meiji (1886). 
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INTRODUCTION. 

of the above three states of the lower animalB,; 
.epai-ted eplrits, and those in tho various hells, 
confused or porpluxed; but also the Devas or heavenly 
beings, N&gas or seqients, and the other eight classefl 
of beings (Ten-rju-hachi-bu) are the name. They are 
tailed MahoKigas (* great serpents '), Kinnar!\s (lit 
what sort of men ?'), GaTu<Zaa, Rahii (' the aeizer "jj 
LraB, Gandliarviia, Rlkehasaa, Yakshae, Nagaa ('si 

Vifivakannan (* all-doer '), SClrj'a (' the sua "^ 
la {' the moon '), Mari/ci, Mahesvara, 5^akra Devlif 
nam Indra (' the king of gods named iSakra '), Mah&- 
brahman, beings of the four Dhyana-goJaras (Shi; 
■ten), and the four Anijias (Shi-raii-Bhiki). Thou^ 
pains and pleasures are somewhat different from 
:h other, hebg thorasfiU'es either holy or ignorant; 
yet they all belong to the three worlds of desu-e, form; 
and formlessness, and are not free from confusion. 

(Among the beings of the three worldsj men a 
thoughtful than all others. Thinking is thai 
sutal facility. Being thoughtful, they are confused, 
eing thoughtful, they are ouljght^Mied, Being thought 
ful, they become rich and noble. Being thoughti- 
ful, they become poor and mean. Being thoughtful^ 
they keep jieace. Being thoughtful, thoy l>egiK 
to fight. Being thoughtful, tliey plan to strengtlie 
themselves. Being thoughtful, they fear to lie waakr 
by others. Thus, whether their thinking 
ful or not, some people are flourishing, while othera 
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are jiut to Bhaiuo. 

There are mse ]irincc9 and clever minislers. There 
aro rehellioDS miDistfre and viUainoua suns. Soma 
people are appuintol to high office, given lai-ge salaries 
and intniBted with the power of government. Some 
people are ahvnj-s picldiig up thing's which are rejected 
or useless. SoDie dwell iii splendid houses and halls, 
and eat e.tcellent food at eveiy meal. Some live in 
the dilapidatJsd houses, wear torn clothes, and suffer 
hunger. Some are in feai- of asBasina; and others in 
dread of epidemic disettse. Sume are . in dread of 
inundation and ooiifjagration; and otliera ara afraid of 
theives and robljers. Some are drowced in the ^vater, 
and others ara hanged by the neck. There are people 
either deaf, dumb, or blind. Thus greatly do they 
differ in happiness and unhappiness; some being 
joyful, and others sorrowful. This difference de- 
pends only on the goodness and badness of their 
thinking; and they are the efl'ects of the causes of 
the former existence. 

In short, all those who are only careful for the 
present life and can not see into the future, are called 
the confused, whether tliey be wise or ignorant, rich 
or jKwr. It is quite im]iossib]e for human power to 
cause eveiy man in the world to become rich and 
noble, wise and healthy, and loug-livcd. No religion 
except the doctrine of Buddha can place all beings in 
true statu of purmanenco, joy, self und purltj- 
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XI [ INTRODUCTION. 

(Jo-raku-ga-jo, i. e. the four virtues of Nirva^ia). This 
Buddhism does out of compassion, being itself inde- 
pendent of all the troubles of the three worlds. 

Buddha /S'alvyamuni appeared in the world to 
perform the most important thing, namely, to cause 
beings to become enlightened. There are many 
different accounts given of his life. We shall give 
here an outline of one of these accounts. 

m 

LIFE OF BUDDHA. 

Buddha was born in the kingdom of Kapila-vastu 
(Ka-bi-ra-e) in Central India, on the eighth day of 
the fourth month of the twenty fourth year of the 
reign of the king Sho of the Shu (Chow) dynasty in 
China, 1027 B. 0. At the moment of his birth, he 
said : ^I alone, of all beings in heaven above and under 
the heavens, am worthy of honour.' His father 
was the Maha-rag^a or ' great king ' /Suddhodana (Jd- 
bon Dai-o), and his mother was the Devi or ' queen ' 
Maya (Maya Bu-nin). 

At the age of seven he was thoroughly acquainted 
with astronomy, geography^ arithmetic and military 
science. At ten he surpassed other princes in shoot- 
ing through seven iron targets. At fifteen he was 
formally recognised as heir-apparent. At seventeen 
he was married to Yasodhara (Ya-shu-da-ra). At 
eighteen he began to think of leaving home, because 
he perceived how existence was traversed by the 
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jiaiiiB of Livth, old age, disease and death. On the 
seventh day of the wecond month ofliis nineteenth 
year, he entered the forest in order to study the 
perfect way. 

On the seveiith day of the second month of his 
thirtieth year, he awoke to (lerfect knowledge, while 
Bitting under the Bodhi tree. Biiddliri had three 
Iwdies, viz., 1. Dharma-kaya (Hosshinl or the ' law- 
hody,' which is colourless and formless; 2. Sambhoga- 
fcaya (Ho-Bhin) or ' tlie compensation-hody,' by which 
Buddha appears before the Bodhisattvas of the Dasa- 
bhumis (Ju-ji) or t€n stages; and 3. Nirmajia-kaya 
(O-jin, or Ke-shin) or the ' transformed body,' by 
which he appears before the Pratyekabiiddhaa, -Sra- 
rakas, Devas aud men. This is the reason why 
Buddha iSakyamiini was feen differently by tlie 
hearers of the Mabayana and Ilinayana doctrine 
during bis whole life. 

After hia enlightenment, Buddha Bat for seven 
days abEorlwd in meditation, and felt the pleasure 
of the Law. 

In the second week, be preached the Buddbava- 
tamsaka-mabavaipnlya-Kutra (Ke-gon-gyo}' in nine 
aMeniblieB held at seven difterent places. This ia 
called the first period of Ke-gon by Tea-dai Dai- 
ehi. 

On the thirtieth d ay of the second montli (i. e. fbe 

' Nos. 87,88. 
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th week), Buddha converted tlio Naguraya of 
snake king' Maftilinda (Mon-rin Ryu-o). On th» 
seventh day of the third month, he converted Deva^ 
p&la (? Dai-i-ha-ri). On the following day, he ivent 
to Varanasi, where Xaumdinya and otiiers were con- 
verted. At the age of thirty-one, he converted th« 
Breshi/iin or wealthy merchant Yasas (Ya-sha ChO* 
i). Then he went to the kingdom of Blagadha and 

nverted Urnvilm-kasyapa and others. Theiij 
going to Ba^agn'ha, he converted King Binihlsara 
and his retainers. In the same year, fhe 5roshi/iiB 
Kalya (? Ka-ryo Cho-ja) pre.cented to Buddha tha 
monastery of Ve«iivana ■{Chikii-rin-6h5-ja) or th©; 
'bamboo grove.' At the age of thirty-two, he con* 
verted Nagaa (Eyii) or snakes and Takshaa (? Ki) at 
demons, at mount GajasirBha (Zo-dzu) or the 'el* 
phant's head.' At tliirty-lhree, Saripntra and Mai 
hfimaudgalyayana became his disciples. At thil 
time the disciples who attained to Ariiatahip nutn 
bered twelve hundred and fifty. In the same jeaa 
Mahakasyap became a disciple of Buddha. He pr"^^ 
eented to Buddha a robe valued at one hundred 
thousand taels. At thirty-four, Bnddha was in 
Vaifiali and established the rules of morality. After 
this year, he constantly added to the number of the* 
rules. At thirty-five, the STeshthin Sudatta {Sh^^ 

■tsu Che-ja) of Sravasti together with the Princs 

itu, presented to Buddha the Geta-vana Anathag 
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pifW&ida-arama (GI-ju Gikko-clokn-on) or Geta'a 
grove and Anatliapi?idacla's garden known as the Gi- 
oii-sho-ja. In this jear.Buddha went bncfc toKapila- 
vttBtu, when his father King Suddhodana sent hiB 
retainers and subject neople to meet him at a dis- 
tance of forty miles. The king also selected five 
hundred rich men to wait upon Buddha, so that he 
wan aB Bplentlid as a phoenix flying towards Mount 
Sumeni. At tliirty-eix, Biuldha preacheil thePra- 
tyntpanna-bnddhasammukhavaatliita-siitra {Han- 
jii-kj6),* in GoJhanya (Ku-ya-ni). At thirty-seven, 
Ananda became hia disciple, \vhen he was eight 
years old. In this year, Buddha converted 
a younger brother ef Kintiara-rfi(jra Druma (Jnn 
Shin-da-ra-e) on Mount Kyii. At thirty-eight, 
Bahula became his disciple, when he was nine years 
old. At tliirty-nine, Buddha went to Magadlia and 
converted King Piishyft ( ? Hobka-Eha-6). In this 
roar, a 'votive altar' (Kai-dan) was erected on the 
south-east of the Gi-on. At forty, Buddha preached 
to Maitreya (Mi-roku) the Abhiniahkrama»a-Butra 
(Hon-gi-kyo)/' At forty-one, he returned toKapila- 
Vastu a second time and preached the Biiddha- 
dhyaoB-Bumadlri-sagara-sutra (K wan-but sii-san-mai- 
kyti),* to hia father the king. In this year, his aunt 
Mahapra^upati left home and became a BhikshuMi. 
Daring the abo\'e twelve year s, Buddha epolte for tl^ 
• Ab. 73. ' ifo. 509.'rWbr43a 




ttiost part the Hinayfina tloctrine. This ia called^ 
' the second periml of Roku-oii (Mr/ga-dava or ' deer 
park '} or A-gon (AgoiuB) l>y Ten-dai Dai-shi. 

At tliB age of forty two, Buddha preaclied the 
Vimalii-kirtti-nirdesa-sfltra (Yiii-ma-lritsu-kyo)'' in 
the city of Vaisall. At forty-three, he preached the 
Vifieahafcint&-brahrQa-pRripTiS'J'/m-Butra (Shi-yakn- 
bontlen-aho-tuon-gyii)." At forty-four, he preached 
the LafikavatSra-Butra (Ryo-gii-byo)' on mount 
■^jaftka in the Southern fiea. In this year he also 
soketheSiiTarKa-prabhaaa-efltm (Kon-ko-niyO-kyB)' 
md the ySrimala-devi-slfflhanada-afitva (SliC-man- 
lyo).* From the age of forty-five to forty-nine, Biid- 
jpha preached the Mahavaipulya-maha-samnipata- 
■Afitra (Dai-ho-do-dai-Bhikkyo)'" to Hnddhas 
EodhiBattvaa assembled from ten different regionBi; 
by a great Et;iir-case made between the world 
of desire and that of form. He a'so preached taj 
Ananda the Sutkm gama-sam&dhi-Bi'itra (Sltn-ryfr 
gon-gy5)." The above eight years are called 
third period of Ho-do (Vaipulyu) by Ten-dai Davi 

shi. 

During the next twenty-t\TO years from the age t>f| 
fifty to seventy-one, Buddha preaclied tlie Praff«a,-« 
paramit^-Biitra in sixteen sia-iemblieB (Ju-rokire) heldfl 

'^ Nos. 140,247,149. ' Nos. 189-190. ' iVos. i7sJ 
176,177. * Nos. 126,127,130. •■• M>. 59. '" Wo. 6l.f 
' No. 399. 
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at four different places, namely, 1. Mount Gn'dhra- 

tfl(a {' vultiire'a peak '), 2. Anathapiredada's garden 

in Sravasti, 3. the Abode of the Paranirmitavasa- 

vartins (Ta-ke-ji-zai-ten), and 4, the Vettuvana 

('bamboo-grove').'- This ia called the fourth period 

of Han-nya (Pra(/775,-paramita) by Ten*dai Dai-ahi. 

During the last ei<;b t years from the age of seventy- 

'* No, 1, i. e. the D.ii-han-nya-ha-ra-mi-ta-ky5. 

It is the largest of the Chiuese translations of the 

Buddhist 8utras,aa it consists of 600 fasciculi or bookn. 

The following ia a summary of the contents: — 
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ihe world is free from tin y crdiiiary furm and .'Speech. 
Tiierefore he can juit conn tlessKal pas In one lliought, 
and malie his transfomied lody nppenr at several 
different pliices at llie Eame time, just as the ^nta- 
iiiB«i (Nyo-i-ho-shit) or fabulous gem yields its pos- 
letsor all desiieE, and the snn and moon are reflected 
in the water of rivers, liilics and wells at one and the 
Bame time. In short, Buddha leads those who are 
not yet enlightentd, teaching them the doctrine 
which he has perfectly iimlerstood. The dispodfioDs 
of heirgs are vaiionp, so that the teachings for them 
are also divided into several manners. Accordingly 
there are different claga-s of doctrines, greater and 
lesser, partial and complete, temporary and trne, 
apparent and hidden. Though there are numerous 
doctrine, yet the object is only one, that if, to per- 
ceive the truth. If they are confused, all beings on 
the three worlds are ignorant. If enlightened, the 
len different worlds are full of nothing but Buddhas. 
BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 
There were two Eclioola in India after Buddha's 
entry into Nirvaxa, namely, 1. the Sthaviras (Jfr-za- 
bu), and 2. the MahaEamghilcas (Dai-shn-bu). In 
the former there were five succeeding teachtrs, whofe 
names are Kisyapa, Anandn, Madyhantika, Sanavfi,- 
sa and Upagupta. They are equally revered as 
patriarchs by the followers of the Hinayftna and 
Mabayana echoola. la the Ten-daiaect, twenty- 
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patriaruTiB are eminierated, with Kas- 
yapa as the fiM. Kosynpa is aire the first of 
the twenty-eiglit patriarchH of the Zen sect. At the 
assemhlyin which Buddha preached the Nirv&ia-, 
tiitra (Ne-han-gye), Kasyapa waB intmstfid with Ihe^ 
tranBiniEfiion of the teaching of Buddha's whole Ufa.. 
,When the Mali&brahina-r4£ra-paripri4Ha-saira (Dai 
-mon-butsu-lcetBii-gi-ltyo) was spohen, tlie. 
iretoflheeye of right Law (see chapter 10} wasi 
1 80 intrusted to Ka«yapa. 

For a hundred years after Buddha, while thefivw 
ichers succeed each other an ])atriarchp, the tw 
schools were harmonioue. After that, they hegan to 
quarrel. Two centuries after Buddha, the Mahasanw 
ghibas were divided into nine schools. A century 
later, the Slhavirna were also divided into elev-^ 
schools. These are called the twenty schools of 
the Hinayana. Of these, the SarvastivMa school w 
the most flourishing. It depended upon one cliei^ 
iSaatra and oo its so-called 'six feet.' The liittaw 
are : 1. Sariputra's Samgiti-pary&ya-p&da(Shu-t 
mon-soku-ron)," 2, MahamaudgalyS-yana's Dharmar* 
Bkandhap^da (Hs-un-soku-ron)/" 3. K&tyayana'e (c* 
Mah fimaud gal y ay ana's) Pra^'wajiti-pada (Shi-setsu^ 
Bokn-ron),'^ 4. Devasarman'a Vi^Jifina-Jcdya-paJa 
(Shiki-shin-Boku ron)," 5. Vasumitra's Prabarana^ 
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pada (Hon-rui-sokti-ron)," and 6. Dhiitu-kaya- 
pada (Kai-ahiii-sokii-ron).'* These Bix Saatraa are 
called the 'six fet,' of which the first three Ti'era 
compoaed dnring Buddha's liTe-time; the fourth 
was prodriced a century, and the Inst two, three 
centuries after Buddlia, The chief 5astra is Eaty4- 
yana'a f^Jiana-prastliana-sSstra (Hot-chi-ronV^ which 
also dated from three centuriea after Buddha, A 
century later, five hundred Arhats who were disci- 
plea of Katyayana, compiled the Mahn-vibhash^- 
jtaatra (Dai-bi-ba-sha-ron).^ This is a commentary 
on the last Sfiatra. Nine centuries after Buddha, 
Vasubandhu (Se-shiii) composed the Abhidharma- 
kosa-saslra (Ivu-shi-ron)," in which the antlioraoma- 
times adopts the principles of the Sautrantibafl 
tKyo-bti). Samghabhdra (Slm-gen) then composed the 
Ny&yanuBara-«fistra (Jun-shd-ri-ron)'* and refuted 
the last mentioned work. This may ahow that the 
flourishing state of the Sarvastivoda school lasted for 
some time in India. 

Eight hundred and ninety years after Buddha, 
there was an Indian named Harivarman, who was 
a disciple of Kiimarila-hhaWa (?) of the Sarvastivfida 
school, and composed the S:i,tya-siddhi-fi4stra(Jo.jitsii- 
ron).™ Thin bonk was much studied in India. 

The a lrev e ia an outline of the history of the Hina - 
" »1^ 1217. ^ No. 1282>'>o. 1275. » No. 1263; 

« Nos. 1267,1269. « No. 1265. ^' No. 1274. 
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jaoa sdiook Id India. 

Thongh the doctrine of the Itlaliajana nas trans- 
mitted bv Eiayapa and Ananda, it lost its power, when 
the doclrine of the Hinajana became flourishing. 
Six centuries after Buddha, Asvaghosha (Me-myo) 
composed the MahayaDa-sTaddhotpada-safitni(Dai-jo- 
ki-shin-rony* and promulgated the Mahayana. A 
centurr later, Xagiir<)rana (ByQja) composed the Ma- 
habhajs-«astra (Dai-ma-i-ronX" the Mai^fTagnk- 
parnmit&-sastra (Dat-chi-do-ron),^ the Madhyamaka- 
f&atm (ChO-rnn))" and other works; with which he 
expiained the apparent doctrine. Finding the- iron 
tower in Sonth India, he also expoooded the 
hidden doctrine.^ At that time, the Mubuya- 
na school was as bright as tiie risiug son. Nine cen- 
turies after Bnddha, Asamga (Ma-ialni) asked the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya to diaym ''itf* Yog^arya- 
bhfimi-fiastra fYn-ga-ro pl.''-— ^ ^^^Mlf composed 
the M.thay4na-8anMaM^H^^^^Kf)ni-j&-ron],^ 
on hisjrra^^^^^^^^^^^^^L (Sd-Bhin) 

compiled a qo^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ imposed 
the Amiti^^ ii^Idlia- 

gotia-«U^^^^^^| ^^W .-wniKTi- 

k ar-i ^^ 

f n trans- 
i7':i. " See 

I (S4 ■- no. 
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(Nfr-han-roij),*' the Vayrni-i/Mxiika 8iitni-s&3tra{Kou- 
g6-liaQ-Dyft-roD),'= and the Dasiibhiiinika-saatra (Ju- 
jt-ron)." Ha alao composed thirty verses of the 
Vidyamatra-8iddhi-tri-(U.sa-sastr» (or- trimsa.Wtaatr&) 
-kflriba (yui-shiki-BiiQ-jQ.ju)," on which ten SAatra- 
teachers each compiled a commentary.''' Tiie works 
of Vaiuljandhu ara aiid fo nuinber one thousand in 
all. The doctrine of the Muhayfina ha-^ bacome 
flourishing, owing to the influence of the two teachera 
NagarjruD.i and Vaanhandhii. Therefore every Suc- 
ceeding generation has looked up to them with deep 
veneration. 

BUDDHISM IN CHINA. 
In the tenth year of the Ei-hei period, in the reign 
of the Empsror Mei (Ming) of the Latter Kan (Han) 
dynasty, 67 A. D., i. e. one thousand and sixteen 
years after Biiddlia, t!ie two Indian priests Kasyapa 
Matafiga (Ka-sheMa-to) and Cliiku Hfl-run (Dhar- 
maraksha ?} bringing witli thcra an image of Buddlia 
and some Bacrud books, arrivud in Rakn-yo, the 
Capital of Chin I. The Emperor then ordered them 
to live in the Haku-ba-ji, or ' White liorse monas- 
tery.' This was t!ie first time that Buddhism w.ia 
known in th < FHr-Eaat. During iiie period of the 
*' No. UOC. *-■ No. 1168. " No. 1194 "No.l2l5. 
** No. 1197, i. e. Jc-yui-shiki-rou, consists of extracts 
made by l!ie translator Gen-jo from the tun different 
I Mmmeutafies. 
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Latter or Eastern Kan dynasty (25-220 A. D.) and 
of the San-gokuor 'Three Kingdoms' (220-265 A. D.), 
it was not yet very flourisliing. After thb 
Western Shin (Tsin, 265-316 A. D), or the Eastern 
Shin (317-420 A. D.), the sjholars of the Tripi^aka 
(San-z5-hos-shi) camo to China from India one after 
another, and translated the sacrel books into Chinese. 
From that time, the three trainings in the higher 
morality, thought and learning became greatly pros- 
perous. China is a vast country and its people are 
numerous; so tliat we can not minutely hera give the 
history of Buddhism there, excapfc an outline of the 
following thirteen sects : — 

1. The San-ron-shti, or ^Thre3 /Sanrasect' (sje 
chapter 5). In 409 A. D., Kumara^iva finis'ned his 
translation of the Three /S^astras.^ His four princi- 
pal disciples Do-sho, So-jo, Do-yu an 1 So-ei, 
generally called Sho Jo Yu Ei for brevity, expound- 
ed these books. This sect was firmly established 
by Kiclii-z5 of the Ka-jo monastery under the Zui 
(Sui) dynasty, 589-618 A. D. 

2. The j5-jitsu-shu, or 'Satya-siddhi-sastra-sect ' 
(8e3 chapter 2). Kumara^/iva translated the Jo-jitsu- 
ron,*' which was extensively taught by the priests of 
Bucceedinor aa:es. 

3. The Ne-han-shu, or ' Nirva»a-sutra-s3ct.' In 
423 A. P., Dharmaraksha ( D on-mii-sen) translated 

*« No8. 1179,1186,1188. ^' No. 1274 
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tlie Ne-han-gyB.^ E-kwan of the So (Snng] dynasty 
(424-453 A. D.) divided the doctrines into five classes 
with reference to their chronological order, find called 
the doctrine of the Nirvatm-sftlra the fifth doctrine of 
permaneDce. 

4. The Ji-ron-shfi, w ' Dafia-bhfimika-sfifltra-Fect.' 
In 608 A. D., Eodhirufci translated the jQ-ji-ron,'* 
which was extensively taught by the priesta of Biicceed- 
in«r ages. 

5. The Jo-do-shQ, or 'Pure Land sect' (see chapter 
9). Bodhiriild franslated the J&-do-ron or ' Pnre 
Land iS'astra,' i, e. the AinitayiiB-sGtropadesa,'* on 
which Don-ran oF the Gi dynasty {386-534 A. D.) 
compiled a commentary. At the time of Do-ehaltii 
and Zen-d6 (both lived about 600-650 A. D.), this 
sect was firmly establisbal. 

6. Tlie Zen-Blifi, or ' Dbyana sect ' (see chapter 10). 
In 520 A. D., the twenty-eij^htb partriarch Bodhidhai^ 
ma arrived in China, and tranamitted the seal of 
thought to E-ka. It pafsed throgh S6-Ban, D5-shin- 
and Kfi-nin FiicceBsively. After Ko-nin, the sect 
was divideil into five schoolp. 

7. The Sho-ron-shn, or ' Mahayana-samparigraha- 
sastm-sect.' In 563 A. T>., Paramartha (Shin-*lai) 
translated the Sho-dai-jo-ron,"' wliich was extensively 
taught by the priosfa of encceeding ages. 

8. Tie Ten-dai-ahfi, or 'Monnt Ten-dai sect '(see 
» No. 113 "■ 2fo. 1194. ■'■' No. 1204. " Jfo. 1183. , 
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,pfer 7). Tn 551 A. T>., E-mon imderetnod the 

dnctrine of Biirtdlm through the Ho-ke-kyo, i. e. 

Saddhaiina-piiwrfaiika-Butm.'''^ He was tiicceeded by 

i-shi and Chi-ki. The latter, who \n lielter 

lown hj his pcathiimous litlo of Chi-sha Dai-ehi 

Ten-dui (died 597 A. D.). caused tliis sect to 

ioine firmly establislied, 

9. The Ke-gon-shu, or ' Aviitawisata-fiStra-Bect ' 
chapter 6). In 418 A. I) , Bnddhabhadra (Kalni- 

gen} tratislnted the Ke-gon-gvo '"■' in sixty volume?. 
Under the Chin dynasty, 557-589 A. D., To Jim 

pounded it and was succeeded by Chi-gon, At the . 
of H6-Z6 (Gen-jn Dai-shi, dial 712 A. D.)thia 

it was firmly established. 

10. The Hopso-kIiu, or 'Lhavma-lakshawa sect ^ 
(aye chaptsr 4). In G45 A. R, Gfin-io([Iioiien-th9LT,iigjl 
returned iVom India to China and translated manjH 
Sutras and (S&stras. He bad three tiion?and diaciplera^ 
of whom Ki-fci (Ji-on Dai-shi) was ihe principal on<^ 
and who made this sect flourish in China. 

11. The Bi-dou-shu, or ' Abhidharroa-sect ' (se 
c]ia[.ter 1). In 391 A. P., Oantama Samghadeva 
translated the Hossho-hi-don, i. e. Abhidharma-hrt- 
daya-sSstro," which was extensively taught by 
priests of succeeding ages. But the flourishing statq 
of this sect dates from the time of Gen-j5 (about G5( 
A. D }, wlien the Kn-sha or Abhidharma-kosa," thefl 
~*='lfi>. 134. '^~No^S77'''~No. i288~^JVo. 1267.7 
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i or Mahavibhaaha *^ and other iSastras were 
inBlated into Ciilne-ie. 

12. The Kfii-ritsu-sliii, or ' Vinaya sect' (aea cha- 
]iter 3). In 410 A. D., Baddlwyasaa tr^nalatod tlie 
Shi-bun-ritsu, or ' Vinaya of four dIviaioDa,' i. e. the 
Dharmagiipta-vinnya." There wera three great coni- 
mentatora on this book under the Te (T'tmg) dy- 
nasty, 618-907 A. D. Among thtim, Do-sen of tha 
Nan-zan or Mount Shu-iian ia consilered the or- 
thodox teacher of this sect. 

13. The Siuti-gon-shu, or 'Mantra s3Cj' (.■lee chap- 
ter 8), In 716 A. D., iSubliakaraaimlia (Zon-rau-i) 
arrived in China and graatly promulgated the htddou 
doctrine. Ha was succeeded by Vag-rabodiii (Kon- 
gjHshi) and Amoghava^ra (Fuku). 

The above tliirteen sects are tlioae which existed 
up to the time of the To (T'ang, 613-907 A. D.) 
and S5 (Simg, 960-1280) dynasties. Sinc3 the ac- 
oesBioD of the Gen (Yuen) dynasty, 12S0-1368 A. D, 
there ba*) been adJud one sjct moro, namely, the doc- 
trine of Ri-mi, or Lamaism, of Tibet. In 1873, 
I went to PeViog, and anuended Mount Go dai (Wu- 
tai) in the following year. Two years later I visited 
Mount Ten-dai (Tien-tai), and alsi went through 
8ei-ko, Nanking, Bu-sUo and lvin-k5. Thus I exa- 
njined the religions of the people of tliat vaat coun- 
try, and found out that thwrc were three, viz., 1. 
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Confucianism (Jii), 2. Buddhism (Biitsn), and Z, 
Taoism (Do). 

There are two groit diviBions of Biiddhiam i( 
China at pra'sent, nanieljr, the Blue rohe soct (Sei-t 
and tho Yellow robo sect (Ks-i-ha;. The Era- 
iT)r Trti-so (G27-649 A. D.) gave one of his daiigh- 
tera called Bim-eei KB-bIhi in maiTiage to SampU 
of To-ban or Tibet. Then the whole of Tibet bft- 
came a field for Buddliist labourers. Afterwardi 
SampU freqxienteil India and promulgated tlie do 
triue of Buddha. Ijaraaiem la a part of the liiddt 
doctrine, and ita followers iq Ciiim form the Yello 
robe sect. 

Tho Bine robe sect conBists of tlie priests of tbfl 
old Chinese sects. They have eatahlislled tlie name* 
of Shfl or principle, Kyo or teaching, and Ritsu oi 
discipline. The Dhyana or contemplation is theic 
inciple, the doctrines of the Ke-gon or Avatamsakar" 
itraand the HoVlre or Saddharma-punrfarika-sfitra* 
are their teachings, and the Vinaya of the FowB 
'Divisions or the Dharmasupta-vinaya is their disci 
pline. Therefore each monastery is possessed o 
these three. The priest? in tho monasteries on Mono' 
Go-dai belong to the Sho-ryti-shu, i. e. Kb 
gon, but they also practise contemplation and 
discipline. Similarly those on Mount Ten-dai belong 
to the Chi-Blu-shu, i. e. Ten-dai, but tliey alsx 
practise contemplation and discipline. The ChiueBB 
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BnddhiBta seera, therefore, to unite all different sects 
80 as to make one harraonioiia sect. 

BUDDHISM IN JAPAN. 

The twelve sects treated of in this hook include tke 
lirincipal Japanese Buddhiat sects, though the nnmljer 
of different schools might. he increased, if we were to 
connt minutely tlie original and secondary divisions. 
We sliall now try to divide the twelve sects ■ into 
three i)eriods, namely ; — 

1. The earliest period inchides the first six sects. 
In the tlurtoenth year of the reign of the Emjieror 
Kim-mei, 552 A. D., i. e- fifteen hundred years after 
Buddha, the king of Kudiira, one of the three aiinient 
divisions of Korea, presented to the Japanese Court 
Huimageof Buddha and some sacred books. In 625 
A. D., E-kwau oarao to Japan from Koma, another 
divieiou of Korea, and became the founder of the Ja- 
jitsu and San-roo sects (chapter 2 and 5). At that 
time, the Piince Imperial Slio-toku fdici 621 A- D.) 
had already promulgated the doctrine; of Buddha. In 
653 A. D,, Do-aho went to China and studied under 
Gen-j6 and transmitted the doctrine of the HobsO sect 
to Japan (chnp. 4). In 658 A, D., Chi-taa and Chi- 
tatsu went to China and also became disciples of 
Gen-j6 and transmitted the doctrines of the HoB35 
and Ku-sha aects (chaps. I and 4). In 703 A. D , 
Ohi-ho and Chi-ran went to China, and so did Gen- 
boin 716 A. D. They all transmitted tlie doctrine of 
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Hosso sect. Thna there aro four cliEfereot dniai 
of this tranSTiiaaion. In 73fi A. D., a Chinese priea 
named Dii-seo came to Japan and estahlislied the Ke- 
gon sect (chap. 6). la 754 A. D., atiolher Chines 
prieat named Gan-jin arrived in Jftpan and becam 
the founder of the Eitaa sect (cliap. 3). The abovi 
may he called the ancient Kcts, being called th( 
BLictB of the Nan-to or Southern Capital, i. 
am, where they were establishetl in the earlie 
period- They are goaerally enumerated in theordei 
of Kn-slia, j6-jit3U, Bitau, Hosso, San-ron and Ke 



2. The mediievul seota are two, namely, the Tea; 

dai (chap, 7) and the Shin-goo (chap. 8). T 

called the two Eecls of Kyo-to. Iq 804 A. D., Sat 

cho and Ku-kai went to China. Having returned t 

Japan, the former establiahed the Ten-dai sect o: 

^^^]ffount Hi-el; and the latter fonsded the Shingon bbo) 

^^BpD mount Ko-ya. In these eeets there have heett 

^^^Kiany eminent priests. 

^^^H 3. The modern Kecta are the remaiaing four. 
^Hai74 (or 1175) A. D , Gon-ku founded the Ja-do-s' 
^^Rchap. 9}. In 1191 A. D., Bi-Bai established the Zea- 
^^ ehu (chap. 10), In 1224 A. D., Sliiii-ran founded 
the 8iiin-8hu (chap. 11). In 1253 A. D., Nichi-: 

J ^founded the Nichi-ren-Bhii (chap. 12). 

I It Beems to me that as the ancient aecta ^ 
ishing in the ancient period only, so were thosi 
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Middle Ages and of maloru times in their 
active periode. If we want to restore the oldar 
sects to their flcmriahing statejand also to increiise the 
power of the later ones, we must rely on the activity 
of the determined scholars of all the sects. Is it not 
true that nations in ancient times were aa far from 
each other as the utmost verge of the heavens or the 
ends of the earth; so that it was almost impossible 
to go to and fro? But nations in the present time 
are not 8o, aa it is very easy to travel through all 
different countries in a short time, as if the world 
had hecorae small comparatively. 

It is said in the Jo-do-ron, or 'Pure Land 5^tra; 
'In any world where there is not known 
The Law of Buddha, which is the pearl of good 

qnaHties, 

There I pray that all (Bodhisattvas) shall be bom 

And show {the people) the Law of Buddha, just 

like Buddha himself,' 

Must the determined scbjlara and the men of 

virtue not examine themselves on this point and 

become ardent in the pursuit of promulgating the 

liftW? 
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A SHORT HISTORY OP 

THE TWELVE JAPANESE 

BUDDHIST SECTS. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Ku-sha-shu, or Abhidliarma-kosa-sastra-sect. 
1. A history of the sect. 

The term Ku-sha is a transliteration of the San- 
skrit word Kosa or ' store/ in the title of the prin- 
cipal hook of this sect or school, the Abhidharraa- 
ko»a-«astra,' ^ or the ^ Book of the treasury of meta- 
physics/ It was composed by Vasubandhu (Se-shin), 
who lived in India about nine centuries after Buddha.. 
The iS'astra is divided into nine chapters, in which 
the author refers not only to the principal books of 
the Sarvastivadins, one of eighteen schools of the 
Hinayana doctrine, but also makes a flelection of 
diflferent views of other schools. The composition is 
so excellent that it is said to have been praised in 
India as an ' Intelligence-making /S'astra ' (Sc-mei- 
ron). 

^ No, 1267 in the Min-zo-raoku-roku, or Catalogue 
of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripifaka, 
by Bunyiu Nanjio, Oxford, 1883. Similar numbers 
hereafter refer to those in the same Catalogue. 
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Although the names of eighteeii schools of Ui6 

Hinayana are meotioned in the sicred bookp, yet the 

doctrines of two of thom only aro haTided down to ua 

at present as snhjects of study. These two schools 

are the Sautrantika8(Kyo-bii) and tlio Siirvastivadini 

(U-bu). The former is Bomewhiit approximated to by 

the jo-jitsu-ahtJ, and tlie latter is represented by the 

I Kii-Blia-5]iii. The character of the Abhidhamia- 

t koea-saslra is, however, veiy irapartiali inchiding the 

best of ali the doctrinal views of the other schools. 

The doctrine of this 5astra is free from inclination 

to either the peculiar views of the Sarvastiv&dins or 

, thos€ of the Sautr&ntikas. 

The Sarvastivadins have many hooka which be- 
Dng to the Abhidharma-pifuka (Kon-zo), the lost 
division of the Tripi/iika, or the three collectiona qm 
the sacred books. Among them there are'one cliiflfl 
and six secondary works in the following order : — ^jB 

1. Gnana-prastiiana-sasfra (Hot-chi-ron),'^ b^| 
Katyayana. This is the chief book, and the follo\iM 
ing six works are called the Shafpada or the 'six feetfl 
of the-chief book. n 

2. Dhanna-skandha-)iada (Ilo-un-sokii-ron),' hfm 
Mah&niaiidgalyayana. M 

3. Samgiti-paryaya-sastra {Shu-i-mon-Boku-ron)JH 
by iS'£,riptitra. M 

4. Viff«iinft-k&ya'y>ada (Shiki-shin-Bokii-ronl," b j 
' ^6, 1275. 'Mo, 1296. * 2Vo. 1276. ^ 
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Deva«arman. 

5. Pray«a])ti-piidi (Ski-setsii-sokn-ron),'^ by Ma- 
L4maiidgaly ay ana . 

6. Prakaiawa-pada, (Hon-nii-soku-rony by Vjisii* 
mitra. 

7. Dhfitii-kaya-piida (K:u-8lim-aolcii-ro»),' by the 
Bama as before. 

Besides thrae, tliere ia a work entitled MahS-vibHiv- 
fihft-sastra (Dai-bi-ba-sha-ron)," which wiia comjjiled 
by five hundred Arhats, and is a commentary on 
K&ty ay an ft'3 GSan a- pras th &na-sastra . 

In 563 A. D. an Indian named Paramavtha fShin- 
dai) translated Vasubandliu'e fiaatra into Cliinese 
(A-bi-dftteu-ma-tn-sha-shaku-ron),"' Afterwards, in 
654 A. D. under tiie To (fang) dynasty, Gen-j6 
[known as Hioiten-tiiMing in Eiiroiio), made another 
ond better translation (A-bi-datsii-ma-kn-Hha-ron)." 
Hifl disoiples Fn-ko and Ho-ho each compiled a com- 
mentary on the iS'aitra. Besides them, Jiu-dai and 
En-fci also compiled a commentary. 

In 658 A. D., two Japanese priests, Chi-tsii Mid 
Ohi-tatsu, went to China, became disciples of Gen-jo, 
and bronght his new translation of the Kosa or Ka- 
sha Over to Japan. Thus thia (SAstra was firet known 
in the Empire. Though they did in fact never form 
an independent Ee:;t, being themselves members of 

' No. 1281. " No. 1317. ' No. 1377. " No. 1282. 

' No. 1263. «■ No. 1269. " No. 1267. 
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the Hoss5 sect, the doctrine taught in the. Mstra has, 
always been studied by the learners of all the Bud- 
dhist sects in Japan till the present day. 
II. The doctrine of the eect. 

In the Abhidharma-ko»a-^agtra, there are many 
technical terms, such as the five Skandhas (Un) or 
^ collections/ the twelve Ayatanas (sho) or * places/ 
the eighteen Dh&tus (Kai) or * elements/ and the 
SBventy-five Dharmas (Ho) or 'things/ All these 
terms are used for explaining things, hoth Sawskrtta 
(U-i) or * compounded/ and Asamsknta (Mu-i) or 'im- 
material.' There are also the terms of the four 
Satyas (Tai) or * truths/ and the twelve Pratitya- 
samutpadas (En-gi) or ' chains of causation/, and so 
forth. 

Now, let us see what the seventy-five Dharmas 
are, and how they ai*e grouped together. 

I. Sawsknta-dharraas (U-i-ho) or 'compounded 
things.' These are the first seventy-two, the remain- 
ing three being Asa?wskrita (Mu-i) or ' immaterial.' 
The .72 compounded things are grouped under the 
following four heads. 

( 1 ) Eupas (Shikij or * forms,' eleven in number, 
viz.; 

1. -Kakshus (Gen) or the ' eye/ that sees ; 

2. Svotrsk (Ni) or the ' ear/ that hears ; 

3. Ghrana (Bi) or the ' nose/ that smells ; 

4 GihYQ. (Zetsu) or the ^tongue,' that tastes; and 



5, Kaya (Shin) or the ' boJy,' that touches 
objects. 

These five are 'tlie lodciyas (Eon) or ' organs of 

' wliioh have an eminent and viyonnifi actions 
• 6. Rflpa (Shiki) or ' form," 
1 7. SaXiAa, (ShB) or 'BOund,' 
KS. Gandha (Kfi) or ' smell,' 
lasa (Mi) or ' taste,' and 
•lO. Sparsn (Soku) or ' touch.' 
These five are called the VishajaS (Kyo) or 
s of sense,' on which the orgaiiB of sente act. 
11. Avii/^pti-riipa (Mu-hyiS-Bhilvi} or ' im- 
apparent form.' This is n peculiar one. 
Though it ia in reality formless, yet it is 
called form ; localise its character has some 
reference to speech and deed, hut not to 
thought. Wlien an action either good or bad 
is apparent, KOmething will follow it within 
the actor, which is nevertheless quite unnp* 
parent. Hence thisolject is raade distinct, 
' (2) ^ittn [Shin) or ' mind,' also c.dled Manas (t) or 
• thought' and Viff/laiia (Sliiki) or ' bnosvledge.' The 
Manas is explaiued by conipavison to the pith of a 
trve, which unites all the hrancheF, leaves, flowers 
and fruits in one body. If it follows the five organs 
of sense and thought, it ia accounted to be of six 
kinds. But the 7utta ilselfis only one, so tliat it 
canuot apliear in two oc more dii&»«ti% pkoes at oue i 






and tlie eime moment. Therefore the Abhiilhantia- 
koea-sastra spealts of the subject &9 only one, yet 
with the names of six different ktnJs o£ VigMna 
(Shiki) or 'Itoowleilge/ namely ; 

1. Xiikshur-visfnana (Gen-Bhiki) or 'eye know- 
ledge, 

2. 5rotrft-Ttff Jifina (Ki-shiki) or 'eiir knowledge, 

3. Ghranft-vigiKanft (Bi-shiki) or ' noso ki 



(Zetflti-sliiki) 



' tongue 



4. Gihva-i 

iwledge,' ' 

Kaya-vig'f'itna (Hliin-shikt) or ' body know- 
ledge,' and 

6. Mano-vig'Sana (I-shiti), or 'mind tnowledge,' 
It is also called the Mano-rajra (ShinnC) or ' minil- 
kiug,' because it thinka of every object which appears 
before it, just as a monarch haa the supreme coutrol 
of every kind of affairs, though the mind or thought 
iteelf is also after all one of the severty-fiva Dharmaa 
without Atman or self. 

(3) ^aittar-dharmiis (Sliin— jo-u-hfi) or ' meutal 
qualities.' There are forty-six different quahtiea,' 
which are agnin grouped under sis heads. 

(a) Maha-bhumika-dharmas {Dai-ji-h8) or 'quat"! 
itiea of great ground.' These jire ten in number,, 
^■wMch always accompany the ' mind ' or ' thought,' 

1. TedanS (Ju) or ' perception,' 

2, Saangiia. (So} or ■ name,' i 
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. ^utanii (Shi) or ' intention,' 
arsa (Sokn) or ' tottcliing,' 

5. X/iandft (Tokii) or ' desire,' 

6. Mati (E) or ' intelligence,' 

7. 8m»-iti (Nea) or ' memory,' 

8. Manaskarn (Sa-i) or ' attention,' 

9. Adliimoksha (Sli6-ge) or * determination, and 
10, Sam&dhi (San-raa-ji) or 'self-concentration.' 

(b) Kiisaia-maiiabhumika-dliariiias (Dai-zen-ji-ho) 
or 'quftliliea of great grouud of goodness.' There 
are ten in number, which always accompany the 
miiid when it is good. 

. iSraddha (Shin) or ' calmnoss of mind,' 
. Apram^da [Fii-ho-itsu] or 'carefufneas,' 
, Pra^rabdlii (Kyo-an) or ' confidence,' 
. Upehsha (Sha) or ' equanimity,' 
. Hri (Zan) or ' ehame,' 
, Apatrapa (Gi) or 'bashfnlnMB,' 
. Alobha (Mil-ton) or 'abfenceof eovetoiiancBa,' 
. Advt'shii (Mu-shin) or ' absenco of anger,' 
' 9. AhiJJiea (Fu-gsii) or ' not hurting,' and 
10. Virya (Gon) or ' effort.' 

Beaidea these ten, two mora are added in the Viblia- 

8hfl.-sa,stra, namely, wish (Goo) iind dislike (En). 

But, as they do not exist at the same moment, so 

tlioy are now left out here. 

(c) KlesLi-ni.ihabhumika-dhiirmiia (Dal-bon-no- ji- 
lifi] or ' qualities of great ground of pflBsionB,' There 
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€f xiUDdeamesi* bj Ae laenible meD, 

6. Nnodhji-ainliiiitti ;llelsii-jiii-jd) or 'attain- 
mentofdes im c ti i w i' br tke beietics, 

7. GiTita(MTfi-kMi;or*3ifr/ 

8. GitiCSbd)or^lrirth/ 

9. Sthiti (Jl) or 'esdaelnoev' 

10. Gara(I)or<dcaiT/ 

11. Anitjafa (Metso) or 'iKHi-eteniiQr/ i- e- deat a 
The above fcmr (3-11) aie calkd the four fonns of 
the componnded things (Shi-ii-i-flo}^ 

12. Nama-kaya (Myo-shin) or ' name,' 

13. Pada-kaya (Kn-shin) or 'wprd,' and 
14 YyaJijfana-kaya (Mon-'diin} or ' letter/ 

Thns there are seventy-two compoanded things, all of 
which beloncr to the five Skandhas or collections. 
The following three complete number of the seventy- 
five Dharmas explained in the Abhidharma-ko^h- 
^astra. They are not included in the five collec* 
tions, being immaterial in their nature. 

IL Asamskrtta-dharmas (Ma-i-ho)or 'immaterial 
things/ 

1. Pratisamkhya-nirodha (Chaku-mefcsu) or 
' conscious cessafion of existence.' 

2. Apratisamkhya-nirodha (Hi-chaku-metsu) or 
' unconscious cessation of existence/ 

3. Aka«a (Ko-ku) or ^ space/ 

The nbovo seventy-five Dharmas are, as we have 
«aa« divided into two classes, compounded things 
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p. Maya (Ten) or 'deceit,' 
9. SaiJiyg. (0) or ' diaLonestyj' and, 
10. Mada (Ky6) or 'vanity.' 
(f) Aniyata-bhuiiiikii-dharnias (Fu-j5-jI-IiO) nr 
'qualities of uncertain ground/ These are e'ght in 
DHQiber, which accomjiany the mjud at any time. 

1. Vitarka (Jin) or ' reflection,' 

2. Viirara (Ski) or 'investigation,' 

3. KaiikJ"«tya (Aku-sa) or ' repentance,' 

4. Middlia (Sui-men) or 'somnolence,' 
a. Raga (Ton) or 'greediness,' 

6. Pratigha (Shin) or. 'anger,' 

7. M^na (Man) or ' prido,' and 

8. ViitikitsaCGi) or 'doubt. 

The al>ove foity-aix are mental -qualitiea (Shin-jo). 

(4) /vitta-vipraynkta-samskaras (Shin-fu-86-6-l>C) 
or 'conceptions separated from the mind.' Tliere 
Joiirtoen in all. 

. Prapti (Tokw) or 'altainnient,' 

. Aprapti (Hl-tobn) or 'non-attainratiit,' 

. Sahh&gatiL (Ds-biin) or 'commonnepB,' i. e. 

thnt which makes living beings equal ; 
. Asai»g"''i)ia (ftlu-Bo-k^va; or 'namelessness,' i. e. 
the state of one who is bom in the Aaam- 
g'Sika heaven, where Iiis mind and mentnl 
facnitiea are in rest during a hundred great 
kalp:is or periods ; 
. Asii»JyKi-Eamapatti{Mii-Bo-j6)or 'attaininont 
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of namelessness ' by tho venerable men, 

6. Nirodha-samapatti (Metsu-jin-jo) or ^ attain- 
ment of destruction ' by the heretics, 

7. G^vita (My5-kon) or ' life/ 

8. G&ii (Sho) or ' birth/ 

9. Sthiti (Ju) or ' exisetnce/ 

10. Gara (I) or ' decay,' 

11. Anityat&(Metsu) or ^non-eternity,' i. e. deat a 
The above four (8-1 1 ) are called the four forms of 
the compounded things (Shi-u-i-so). 

12. Naraa-lxaya (Myo-shin) or * name,' 

13. Pada-kaya (Ku-shin) or 'wprd,' and 
14 Vya»grana-kaya (Mon-shin) or ' letter.' 

Thus there are seventy-two compounded things, all of 
which belong to the five Skandhas or collections. 
The following three complete number of the eeventy- 
five Dharmas explained in the Abhidharma-ko«h- 
sastra. They are not included in the five collec- 
tions, being immaterial in their nature. 

II. Asawsknta-dharmas (Mu-i-ho)or 'immaterial 
things.' 

1. Pratisamkhya-nirodha (Chaku-metsu) or 
^ conscious cessafion of existence.' 

2. Apratisamkhya-nirodha (Hi-chaku-metsu) or 
* unconscious cessation of existence.' 

3. Akasa (Ko-ku) or ^ space.' 

The above seventy-five Dharmas are, as we have 
seen, divided into two classes, compounded things 
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and immaterial things. Tlio furmar include all 
things that (iroceed from a cause. This &iiise ia 
Karma, to which every existing thing ia due, Spice 
(Ak&sa) and Nirviinii (Nirolha) alone excepted. 
.Again, of the three immalerial things, the last two 
are not subjects to he understood by the wisdom not 
free from frailty. Therefore the ' conscious cessation 
of existence' is considered aa the goal of all the efforf, 
ty him who longa for deliveranca from raisery 

According to the doctrine of the ALhidharma-kosa- 
eastni, there is a division into three Yanas or vehicles 
of the (Sr&vakas (8hB-mon), Pnityekabuddhaa (En- 
gakn) and Bodhisattvas (Bo-satsn), which help to 
destroy douht and make the truth nnderstood. The 
jSravakas meditate on tiie cause and effect of every 
thing. If they are acute in nnderstanding, they 
become free from confusion after threo diiTerant 
births. But, if thoy are dull, they pass sixty kftlpa-", 
before they attain to the state of enlightenment. 
The Pratyekabuddliaa meditate on the twelve chains 
of causation (Ju-ni-innen), or understand the non- 
eternity of the world, while giizing upon the falling 
flowers and icaves. Thus they become enlightoned, 
either after passing through four different births, or 
after a hundred kalpaa according to their ability. 
The Bodhisattvas practise the sis FaramilAs (Roku- 
do}or 'perfections' and becorau BuddJiaa, after thi^ea 
Ajamkhya or ' countless' kalpas. The six Pdramit43 
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are the perfect exersice of tlie same number of prin- 
cipal virtues by a Bodhisattva, as a preliminary tr^, 
and indeed a condition of, Iiis attaining Buddhahood. 
They are as follow : 1. Dana-paramita, or ' perfect 
practice of almsgiving/ 2. Sihi-, or 'morality,' 3. 
Kshanti-, or * patience/ 4. Virya*, or 'energy/ 5. 
Dhy&na-, or 'meditation/ and 6. Pragrfia-, or 
' wisdom.' 

The reason why all things aresominutelyexplained 
in this iS^astra is to drive away the idea of self ( At- 
man), and to show the truth, in order to make living 
beings reach NirvaTia. 

Those who may wish to know more of this 
doctrine^ should study the Abhidharma-ko«a-«astra, 
by the help of the two Chinese commentaries of Fu- 
kdand Ho-h5. After that, they might study the 
other iS&stras of the Sarvastivadins, which we have 
already mentioned. 



CHAPTER II. 



The Jo-jitsii-sliu, or Sitya-siddhi-siistni-aeut. 
I. The cloctrina of the sect. 
The principal bool: of this sect is entitled the J6- 
jistn-ron, or Satya-8i<]dhi-sfi8tra,' Htemlly nieiining 
the 'Book of tlie iwrfettion of the truth.' This book 
oontains Felections from and explanations of the tme 
meaning of the Tripifiiba, or Three Baskets {San-zo)of 
the Hinftyana doctrine preached "by the Talhagata. 
It is the work of an Indian named Hariviirraaii ('lion 
arnioiir'), a disciple of Kuniarila-hhn/to(?Kn-mft-rii- 
da), who was a suholar of the SarvastivMa echool (U- 
bu), and lived about nine centuries after Buddha. 
Harivarman not satisfied with (he narrow views of 
hifl teacher, made Belectlons of the best and broadest 
interpretations current in the several different schools 
of tim IliDay4na. Tiiarefore it is not cerbun ■ 
which school he originally belonged. Some say that 1 
it was the Bahn-srutiltas (Ta-mon-hu), ohera that 
it was the Santrantikaa (Kyo-bn). others again say 
that it was the Dhnrinagnptaa, (Don-mii-toku-hu), or 
the Mahifi&sakas (Ke-ji-hn). All these different vcr- 
siona are equally without proof. It is therefore better 
lo consider the book indepently as simply eclecticniid 
owning to unite all that was best in each of tho Hlni 
vfina Rchoola. 
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Again Ten-dai, Ka-jo and Kumaragriva (Ra-ju) 
agreed in talcing the S'&stra of this sect as that of 
the Hinayana; and Ho-un, Chi-zo and Mon-bin^ 
who were called the three great teachers of the Ryo 
dynasty (502-557 A. D.), took it as that of the Ma- 
hayana. These opinions are still one sided. Thd 
Viuaya teacher Nan-zan, however, said that the 
doctrine of the iS'astra is the Hinayana, but that its 
explanations are applicable to the Mahayana also. 
This opinion would perhaps be right. The know- 
ledge of the author of the /Sastra was so cl«iar, that 
he was able to explain the deep meaning of the Tri- 
pifeka, and express the unreal character of all hunmn 
knowledge as taught in the Mah&yana. 

What is the best meaning of all the schools of the 
Hinayana, selected in the Satya-siddhi-sastra.^ It 
is of two kinds of emptiness or unreality, an which 
as many kinds of meditation are established. The- 
first is the Meditation on emptiness or unreality. 
As an empty jar, there is not anything to be called 
Atman or self in the five Skandhas or collections 
(which constitute what we should call the conscious- 
ness of an intelligent subject). This is therefore the 
Meditation on the emptiness or unreality of Atman 
or self. The second is the Meditation on unselfiA- 
ness. As the nature of the jar itself is unreal, all 
things in the five Skandhas are names only. This 
is the Meditation on Dharmas or things. Thus the 
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two kin(!s of unreality arc explained, so tlmt the 
toeaniDg of tlie iSastra are tlie test of all those of the 
Hinaj-anti Echools, But as to the way of diepeliing 
doabts for enlighten ineni, the most minute ones 
techoiciilly known as tlieSho-ohi-Bho, or the 'obsta- 
cles of those which are to be known,' or of the want 
of koowledge, are not removed. Only the ohslaclea 
of Beeing and thinking, known as the Bon-no-sho, 
or the 'obstacles of paseionsj' wre removed. These 
are the distinctions between tlie Mahayana and Hiua- 
yaos. 

In the Sarvastivada ecliool (U-bu), the Alman or 
eelf is said to be nnreal, but ihe Dharmaa or things 
real. Therefore in the doctrine of that school, the 
three states of exisience are real, and the nature of 
the Dharmaa or things are constantly in existence. 
But the doctrine of the Satya-aiddhi eastra explains 
the enil'tineaa of the vltmau and Dharma. It asserts 
that the past and future are without reality, but the 
present state of things only stands as if it were real. 
That is to say, the true state of things is constantly 
changing, being produced and destroyed e-acli Kshawi 
(Setsn-na) ur ' moment,' Yet it seems as if Ihe slate 
of things were e.\ls(ing, even as a circle of fire seen 
when a rope-nialch is turned romid very quickly. 
^^JJJiis is called the 'tenipoiariiieas continued' (So-zoku- 
^^Hjtt Those which are produced by certain causes 
^^^B| couibinatioiiB of circumstances are called the 
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* temporarinesB done by causes' ([n-jo-ke). Tlw 
names of things are made temporarily by the corar 
parison of this and that. This is called the ' tern- 
porariness of comparison.' Thus all things are tem- 
porary like bubblep, so that they are empty and 
fleeting. To look upon living beings with the view 
of the above enumerated three kinds of tempoFariness 
is called the 'emptiness of being or self.'- This 
is not the same as the opinion of the Abhidharma 
school on this subject ; becanse in that school^ self is 
denied on the Skandhas only. Ignorant people and 
heretics do not know these two kinds of emptiness of 
the Atman and Dharma) and have the false idea of 
seeing and thinking, by which they suffer the misery 
of transmigration. If one understands the meaning 
of the two kinds of emptiness, and practises the 
meditation on them, al his passions will be cured. 

This emptiness of the two kinds is not that of 
nature itself, but that by breaking or destroying the 
Atman or self and Dharma or thing. This is one of 
the differences between the Mahayana and the Hina- 
yana. Again it is said in the iS'astra that ^one can 
obtain enlightenment by one Satya (Tai) or ' truth * 
only, which is the Nirodha (Metsu), or ' destruction 
of pain.' This is the third of the four holy truths 
(Shi-sho-tai). It differs from the views of the Abhi- 
dharma school, which says that those of the three 
Yanas or vehicles of the Srkvak&s, Pratyekabuddhas 
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ami Eodhisattvap, see the truth in the same way, and 
that they attain to the Path by understand iug the 
f<>Hr ttnths. Accordingly there are two ways of ex- 
plainittg the title of the Satya-aiddhi-fiastra {Jo-jitsu- 
ron), or ' Bnok if the jierfection of truth." The first 
is that it is called bo, because it exfilains perfectly the 
tnie mfinniDg of the two kinds oF emptiness. The 
second la that it exponnda the reality of the four 
truths. 

This is only an outline of this doctrine. 

U. A history of the sect. 
According to the Kai-gen-rokn,' a Catiilogtie of 
the Buddhist Books compiled in the Kai-gen period, 
730 A. D., Knmaraf/Iva translated the Sastra of this 
Fchool, under the Shin dynasty of the Yo family, in 
411-412 A. D. Bnt the Nrvi-den-robii," another and 
earlier catalogne, conipiled ahout 667 A. D. puts the 
date of the translation five years earlier, 406 A. J). 
Tlte fiastra is divided into sixteen or twenty voliimes 
, awl two Imndred and two chnptom. When the 
translation was made, Kninardi/iva ordered his-disci- 
plu So-ei to lecture on it; and all his disciples three 
Ihousanii in number fitndied and expounded it. 
In the period of the So dynasty, 420-479 A. D., 
So-do and Do-ko encli compiled a commentary, and 
Ihe three j^rent teachers already alhided to taHglit 
the doctrine of this school under the fiyo dymiBty, 
■ No. 1485. » No. 1483. 
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502-557. Hd-kei compiled another comoieutary on 
the jS^astia in twenty yolnmed, under the Chin dy- 
nasty, 557-589, and was flourishing under the Zui 
dynasty, 689-618, and in the earliest period of the 
Td djrnasty, 618-907. Bat after Gen-jd's return 
to Ohina from h» famous journey to India, 629- 
645, the docirines of the Eu-sha and Ho-«b5 schools 
btwame more flourishing in China. 

Buddhism was first introduced into Japan from 
Korea in 552 A. D. Thirty years later, tlie Prince 
Inperial Sho-toku was born, who, when grown up, 
became a great promulgator of Buddhism* He studied 
the doctrines of the San-ron and Jo-jitsu schools, 
under the instruction of the Korean priests Erji, E-so 
and Kwan-roku. Therefore, in his commentaries 
on the three Sutras Saddharma-pundfarika (Hh>k- 
W), iS^iimala (l%.o-man^), and Vimalakirtti-niidesa 
(Ytn-ma^ the Prince Imperial depends on the ex- 
planations of Ko-taku, who was a teacher of the Jo- 
jitsu school, and also a promulgator of the Maha- 
y&oa doctrine. In 625, E-kwan came to Japan from 
Kona. Like Kwan-roku who had already been in 
Japan, he was a scholar of the San-ron schooL 
Before be left korea for Japan, he went to China and 
became a pujnl of Ka-]0, the founder of that school. 
The doctrine of the Jo-jitsu school was therefore 
made known in Japa n at the same time as that of the 

* No. 134. ■' No. 5d. « No. 146. 
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San-ron by Kwan-rokn aud K-kwtin. For this reason, 
the Ja-jit8U schtx)! was here.ifter always a branch of 
the San-ron. Tlie Ecliolurs of (his school always used 
a great commentary on the iSastra coinpiltid by the 
Korean priest Do-zij in sixteen vnhimes. Besides 
this there are two other commentaries, the .ra-jitaii- 
<<;i-aho ia 23 vohiniei, and thu Jo-jitsn-gi-rin m 2 vo- 
lumes. The reason why the scholars of the Srm-ron 
eapecially stiidioil the Jo-jitsii-ron is this, tlrnt Ka-jo, 
th« fonnder of thi^ S.in-ron Hchnol, constantly refutes 
the doctrine of the A'listra in his works, in order to 
mak? the teachiDg of llie Mahfiyaua on emptiness or 
unreality clear. 

The two schools of the Ku-bIi** and .To-jitsn have 
never Ijacome independent, the former being & branch 
of the Hosso, and the latter of the San-ron. Ku-kai, 
Ko-b6 Dai-shi of the Shin-gon sect, said iu his last 
inatractioDs that his followers shotild study the doc- 
trtnoaofthe Hosso ami 8iin-ron. If so, they ought 
also to know the doctrino of the Jo-jitsu, At present, 
howe\'er, the Siin-rou school is aln^'idy almost extinct; 
how much less couM the Jo-jitsn school continue to 
cxiflt ? It is hopt^l that thi-ni may bt a pi^rson, who 
thinks of this and n*nem the study of it, in onler to 
nncimntand mom clftirly the distinctions of thn 
Aykan nnd Hinayaoa. 
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CHAPTER in. 

The Bis-shu, or Vinaya aeoU 
I. The doctrine of this sect. 
This sect was founded by the Chinese priest D5-fleDy 
Cho-fiho Dai-slii, who lived on Mount Shlimaii at the 
beginning of the T'ang or To dynasty (618^907 A.D.). 
He was well acquainted \yith the Tripiiaka^ aijd e»- 
pecially yers^ in the Vinaya^ or disciplina He himr 
aelf practised the Vinaya, of the Dharmagupta sdlooli, 
according to the Shi-bun-ritsu\ or Vinaya of Four 
Divisions, and taught others by it Theie is a yiH»k 
entitled Kyo-kai-gi, or * Rules of Instruction/ written 
by him for novioes. In the preface to it, he says : 
^ If man does not practise the Dhyana and Samfidhi 
(>iea-Da and San-iuai), i. e. meditation and cenleni'- 
plation, he cannot understand the truth. If he does 
not keep all the good precepts, he cannot aooomplish 
his excellent practice/ This shows that the wisdom 
of luieditation is produced by keeping the moral f>ve- 
oepts, 

MoT^yer the power of Vinaya or precepts also 
causes the Law of Buddha to exist long in this workl« 
If Buddha's doctrine continues to exist, there will be 
no calamity in the country, where the people can 
therefore get salvation. It is the root of all good 
things. Not only the men of the Hinayana keep it, 

' No. 1117. 



bnt also those of tiie niahAyiina <lo bo withoiil any ilis- 
tisction. Accorilingly it is callftl the Jearoing of the 
Mahiiy&na ia the ^riruala-mltra (Sho-mao-gyS),^ In 
the Mahiipray«.a-par.iinita-848tra (Diii-chi-ilo-ron).'* 
eighty parts (of the Vinaya recited by Upali on as 
ninny occasions in three moatlia of the summer iru medi- 
ately following BiuliUui's Nirvana) are called tho 
^iia-paramitH, or ' pt^rfectioii of morality.' Thera v* 
no separate Ssviragliii, or priesthood, ci>uaisting of 
Bodhisattvas, in the doctrine of Sakyatnnni. Those 
who are ignorant of tho meaning of the doctrine do 
notpntctiae tlie precepta kept iiy the Hinayaua, aiy- 
ing thiit thay are men of the Mahiiyana. This 
is extremely wrong. Do-sen refuted this view in 
his work.^. la the Go-sho, or ' Work on Action' 
(Kortnan)) he establishea three doctrinal divisions, 
TO. 

1. The School of True Dharma (Jippo [JitBU-hB]- 
shu) i. e. tlje Sarvj'istivada sohool, by which Rui>a 
(Shiki}t or form, ia considered as the subBtaooe of 
A'ila, or morality. • 

2. Tlie Sohool of Temporary Name [Ke-myo-shB}, 
i. e- the Dbarmagiipta ashool, by which the suhstanoe 
of the iS'Ila is considered neither to lie form nor 
tliought. The latter is therefore deeper in meaning 
than tite former. 

3. The School of Completa Doctrine (Ep-gy5-ahu), 



i. e. the meaning of the two Sutras Saddharma*piiii- 
Jarika (Hokke)* and the Mahaparinirv&»a (Ne-han> * 
by which the temporary vehicle, such as the UtnayAna, 
is determinately understood as the means to approach 
the true path. In the two Sfttras above mentioned, 
the three Y&nas or vehicles are admitted, yet they 
are after all altogether put into one vehicle, i. e, 
the Mahayana. This is technically called Kai-i^ 
literally, 'opaning or admitting and uniting.' D5- 
sen depended on this principle, and led his disciplej 
to the Complete Doctrine. This is the characteristic 
of the Yinaya expounded by him, and it is the teaoh* 
ing of the Vinaya sect in Japan. 

Although the Dharmagupta-vinaya (Shi-bnn-^ritsu) 
of the Hinayana is used by the sect, the doctrine 
itself is complete and sudden (En-don) in its char 
racter, without any distinction between the larger 
and smaller vehicles, as well as the three learnings 
(SaU'gaku) of morality, meditation and wisdom. It 
is very high and very deap being the same as the true 
nature ( Jisi§) explained in the Saddharma-punclarika* 
sfttra (Hokke),* or permanence (Jo-jfl) as explained 
in the Mah&parinirva?un5utra (Ne-han),* and the 
Dharma-dhatu (Hokkii), or 'state of things,' in the 
Avatawsaka-sfttra (Ke-gon).^ 

The Vinaya of all the different schools may equals 
ly be said to have the m eanin g of Kai-e alrea dy 

* No. 134. ' No8. 113,114. « Nos. 87,88. 
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expUined- Why did Do-sen aolect tlie DJiarnuigu- 
l)ta-vinaya only, in aBseiting that moaning ? Becauee 
thiB Viuiiya has been always used by t'le CliincBe 
Buddliista from tildcn times. It is the Viuaya of 
the School of the Tomporary Name (Ke-myo). enr- 
juafiiug that of the School of True Dharma (Jippo), 
Moreover there ia a convinienco in eatahlishing the 
doctrine which unites both vehicles, as thia Vinaya 
isecinally appliaible to the Mahayaaa, though itorigi- 
nally belongs to the Hinayaua. Foe this reason, 
Dfi-Ben taught the excellent morality of the one 
vehicle of completiou, withont scimrating it from the 
Dharmagupta- \' in ay a. 

The three doctrinal divisiiiDS above enumerated 
are made chiefly in coimection with morality, but at 
the same time include the doctrines of meditation and 
wisdom. Besidea these, Uo-aeu divided the whole 
doctrine of the Tathagata (Nyu-rai, i. e. Buddha) into 
three parts, namely ; 

1. The Doctrine of the Emptiness of Nature (Sh6- 
ka-kyo), which includes all the Uinayana teachings. 

2. The Doctrine of the Euijitiness of Form (Se-kfl- 
ky6}i wliicU includes all the slmllowor teachinga of 
the Mahay an a. 

3. The Doctrine of the Completiou of the Only 
Knowledge ( Vui-sliild-en-gyfi), which includes all the 
deei)er teaclunga of the MahayHna. 

These divisioua tiro made iu oonnoctiuu with the 
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doctrines of meditation and wisdom, including the 
morality taught by Buddha during his whole life. 

Now the Vinaya of the Four Di virions (Shi-bun- 
ritsu) is a part of the Doctrine of the Emptiness of 
Nature^ But D5-sen judged it from his own thought 
as the Doctrine of the Completion of the Only 
Knowledge, because the three learnings of morality, 
meditation and wisdom (Kai-]6-e san-gaku) are in fact 
completly reconciled to each other (Ennyu-mii-ge). 
Though he made tliese seveiul divisions, yet he took 
nothing but comx'letion and quickness as the princi- 
ple of his doctrine. This is his excellent view. 

Moreover, if the learning of Si]& or morality of the 
Doctrine of Completion is spoken of with regaid to 
reason, any SHa includes the Three Collective Pure 
Silas (San-ju-jO-kai), viz., 1. the Silek of good beha- 
viour, 2. the Si]sL of collecting or holding good 
deeds, 3. the Silsk of benevolence towards living beings. 
But, if it is spoken of with regard to form, there art 
two way s of receiving it, Aiz. thoroughly and partially 
Receiving it thoroughly (Tsu-ju) is to receive the 
There Collections above enumerated. Beoeiving 
it partially (Betsu-ju) is to receive only the first of 
the Three, \'iz., the iS'ila of good behaviour. Now 
the doctrine of iS'ila of Completion in Meaning (En- 
i-kai) established by Do-sen, is tlie latter kind of 
receiving by a Bodhisattva. In this doctrine, there 
i43 an action called Byaku-shi-kom-ma, or Ichi-byaku- 



Ban-kom-iiin, litomJIy, ' once stating (his wish and) 
thrice (reppiifinp:) nn notion or Itarman.' That is to 
Bfty, one who wis]i.'s (o receive ^Sila has to state hie 
wish bejxire a ch:ip(er of moults, and tlien three 
(imes he repeats Ih^ Icananvaftana, or ritiistl, whioh 
hia teaclier (eaiihes liiin, Aft«r that, he receives the 
Sila of the Bodhisfittvn. This in what is called ' Re- 
ceiving thoroughly.' 

At jireaetifc, therefoi'e, the learners of the Vinaya 
sect prepare hoth forras of Eeceiving thoroughly 
and partially npon the ceremonial platform (Dan-jo), 
and keep the iSSla, according to the Vinaya of the 
Fonr Divisions (the Hinayana-vinava) and the Brah- 
iiia-sfula-siitra (Bon-mo-ltyoj i- e. the llahayana- 
viwaya).' The terms 'Receiving tlioroiighly and 
partially' originated in the HossB sect/and they were 
adopted hy Dii-Bcn in the most active sense. Wlio 
conld liave thns ef-tahlished his doctrine, tinlees ho 
were a holy person ? Bo1;ii-e6, an Kmperor of the 
T'ang or To dynasty, who reigned from S21 to 824 
A. D., praised him, with a verse. The Devas and 
spiritual T<ea[lers (snch as Vaisraniajm or Bi-sha- 
nion) are said to have always guarded and praised 
him and offered him heavenly food; so that if he 
had a douht alwut any thing, the heavenly 
heingfi nnswerd his rini'stions. Last of all, the ho- 
Iv Bliilishu I'iiiduhi (Bln-dzii-rii) ain^eared bef'ire 
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or Commentary on tbe Karman or Action, in eight 
volumes ; 3. Gy5-ji-sh6, or Kecord of the Daily Prac- 
tice, in twelve volumes* There is a catalogue of hig 
works comjiiled by the Vinaya teacher Gwan-jO. 

D©-sen was succeeded by the second patriarch 
named Shu, whose successor was D6-k6. The fif- 
teenth patriarch was G wan- jo, who was accorded the 
laudatory name of Dai-chi (* great wisdom '). He 
was a very learned man, and compiled a commentary 
on each of the Three Great Books of this sect. Thus 
the doctrine of Do-sen was greatly promulgated by 
him, so that he may he called the re-founder of tlie 
Vinaya sect. 

Buddhism was introduced into Japan in 552 A. D. 
But two centuries passed before the doctrine of Vi- 
naya was fully known in this country. In the reign 
of Sh5-mu (724-748), two Japanese priests, M-ei and 
Fu-sho, went to China, and saw the Upadhyaya 
( Wa-j5, or Kwa-sho, i. e. teacher) Gan-jin in the Dei- 
myo monastery of Go-shti. The latter then consent- 
ed to their request to promulgate the Vinaya in the 
East. Gaft-jin together with Sh6-gen and others 
eighty in number, promised to come to Japan. They 
arrived here in 753, having unsuccessfully attempted 
the journey five times, and having spent twelve years 
on the sea without approaching Japan. In the foll- 
owing year, the Empress Ko-keu invited him to live 
in the Eastern Great Monastery (To-dai-ji) in Nara, 



names of tlio five clisciiiloa {nr rather of tlieir Bchools) 
are Dh!irmn.gnpta{Dt)n-mii-t.olcii)i SarriUtivaila (Sti])- 
pft-tn), Kasyapiya {Kii-BliC-bi), Mfiki-stisakaCMi-plm- 
snku), ami Vaatiptitriy.i (Ba-so fti-r.a). 

In the period of tho Gi dyuaaty of the Ro family, 
220-2G5 A. D., Dlmrmakala, or IIo-j?, began tr. 
tuach the Vinaya in China ; and in 40.j, Bmldhaya-^aa, 
or Kalcn-my6, first translatinl the full Viiiaya (Rhi- 
imn-ritsii},"' under the Shin dynasty of tlic Yo family. 
These are the dates of the tranRmisaion of the Vinnya 
in China. Sixty yanra later, there was a Oliineae 
Vinaya-tuachor named Ho-b6, who waa well acquainted 
witli the Mahasiimgliika- vinnya (Ma-ka-so-gi-ritKn)," 
Bnt this Vinaya waa not in harmony with that of tlw 
Dharraagiiptft school, whicli had been adopted in 
Cliina ever since Dharmalii'da ; bo that he began to 
tench the Vinaya of the Four "DivialonB instead of tliat 
of tlw MaliAsawtghikaa. From this time down to the 
Ti> (or T'ang) dynasty which lasted from CAS to 907 
A. 1)., the Chinese Uud.lliists unanimously followed 
the Vinaya of the Dharmagnpta school. This may 
hsKVt} been the result of tho labours of H5-80. 

But Do-sen Nan-zau Dai-alii waa the founder of 
the Vinaya sect in China. Among hia works, there 
are the bo callwl Three Great Rooks of Vinaya 
(Ritsn-san-dai-bn), viz., 1- Kai-sho, or Commentary 
on t he Sila or Morality, in eight vohimea ; 2. (lOflwho, 
""■""A'). 1117. " No. UVJ 
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the deep sense of the secret Dhanna*dh&ta are incliid* 
ed ia this doctrine. Therefore, if one takes the vow 
to practise the moral precepts on thli terrace, he is 
said to keep the Si\a of all the hidden Mid apparent 
doctrinofi. 

In 759, the Empress Ko-ken ordered Gan^jm to 
found a monastery called Td-sh(^-dai-jl» The ^ iS^ila 
terrace ' was built therein, where the BUnpress took 
the vow. After this, both priests and laymen conti- 
nually follow her example. 

In 762, the following resolution was carried out 
by Imperial order: — A ^iS'ila terrace* was built in 
two monasteries, Yaku-shi-ji in the province of Shi- 
matsuke and Kwanon-ji in Chiku-zen. The former 
was the place of taking the vow to practise the S'ila 
for the people of the ten eastern provinces; and the 
latter, for those of the nine western provinces. Both 
Places^ being in remote regions from the capital, a 
chapter of five monks was held in the ceremony. 
The people of all the other provinces received instrnc- 
tion in the iS'ila-at the ^/S'ila-terrace' within the 
Eastern Great Monastery in Nara. A chapter of ten 
monks was regularly held there. There were these 
three Eai-dan, or * iSila terracep,' in Japan. This 
shows that how greatly the Imperial care was exer- 
cise for the sake of the people's religion. 

Oan-jin was a successor of two lines of patriarchs, 
called the lines of Nan-zan and So-bu. In the form- 
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er, he succeeded Gu-kei, who was the successor of 
Do-sen, Nan-zan Dai-shL In the latter, the patri- 
archs were Hd-rei, Dd-j5, Man-i, Dai-ryO and Qan- 
jin in Aiicoession. Gan-jin was, however, the first 
patriarch of the Japanese Yinaya sect. He belonged 
properly to the Nan-zan school, though he was 
t-qually a succesor of the So-l>u ; because he received 
instruction in the full Slla from Gu-kei, who did so 
from Doiien« 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ITio Hosso-shu, or Dharma-lakshana-sect^ 
i. e. tlie sect or school that studies the naturo 
of Dharmas or things (i.e. the Yoga school). 
I. A history of the sect. 
The Tathagata (Nyo-rai) /S^akyamnni preached the 
clear meaniog of the truth of the *" middle path' of 
the Vidya matra (Yui-sliiki) or the *only knowledge' 
— the principle of the doctrine of this sect — in six 
Sutras, such as the Avatamsaka-siitra (Ke-gon-gyoV 
Sandhi-nirmo7»:ana-sutra (Ge-jin-mitsu-ky o) ^ and 
others. Nine centuries after Buddha, Maitreya 
(Mi-roku or Ji-shi) came down from the Tushita 
heaven to the lecture hall in the kingdom of Ayo- 
dhya (A-yu-sha) in Central India, at Ihe request of 
the Bodhisattva Asawga (Mu-jaku), and discoursed 
five /Sastras (1. YogaZ:arya-hhumi-sastra (Yu-ga-shi- 
ji-ron),^ 2. Vibhaga-yoga (?)-sastra (Fun-betsu-yu-ga- 
ron),* 3. Mahayaualaftkara-or SutralaAkara-*astra 
(Dai-jo-sho-gon-ron),^ 4. Madhyanta-vibhaga-sastra 
or -grantha (Ben-chu-ben-ron),^ and 5. YagrsJckhedv- 
ka-pragritaparamita-sastra (Kon-go han-nya-ron).^ 
After that, the two great /S^astra -teachers Asamga and 
Vasubandhu (Se-shin), who were brothers, composed 
' No. 87. 2 No. 247. ^ 1170. ' This has not yet 
been translated into Chinese ' JVb. 1190 ? ^ No. 1244, 
or JVb. 1245? ' No. 1231.?^ 
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many -Saslras (Eoti) and cleared mi the meaniDgof 
llie Muliajaoa. Especially tlie Viilya-matra-Biildhi- 
fiastra-karika (Jo-jiii-shiki-ron)" is tlio laet and most 
aireful work of Vaf-iiliandiin, as it is i>erfect io coni- 
Iiosition and meaning. There were ten great teach- 
ers beginning with DharmapShi (Qo-Tio), eiich of 
whom compiled a commentary. But Dharmapata'a 
commentary is considered to contain the right mean- 
ing of the doctrine. His disciple iSllabhadni (Kai- 
gt-n) lived in the Nalanda monastery in Magadha in 
Central India. He was tlie greatest master of hin 
<lay, being well TiTsed in the Fecrct meaning of tho 
iS'dBtraB Toga and Vidya-matra (Yui-shiki), as well 
ns io those of the ITetn-vidya (In-my6) or 'science of 
canre,' i. e. the Indian Icgic or rhetoric, and the S&h- 
dd-vidj'a(Sli6-my6)(ir'8cicnce of sonnd,' i. e. gram- 
iiinr. This is tlie hislory of the diictrine of this 
Eect in India, 

In 620 A. D., when he was in bis twentj-ninth 
Tear, the famons Chiuefe jiilgrim (5en-j6 (Hioiien- 
lIiBjing) went to India and Htiidied the several iS'astras 
and ScienoH alxivc alluded to, under the instruction 
of Sllabbadra. Having masthred all these subjects, 
he came back to China in 645. Five months later, 
Le began bis great work of translation nnder the 
imperial order, in Ihe monastery of Gu-fultu-ji. Ho 
continued tbe work for nineteen years. Thus be 
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greatly promulgated the docirineof this Fcct in China. 
His principal disciple wasKi-ki, who was very clever 
and wise. He is said to he the author of a hundred 
commentaries on several Sutras and /Sastras, and was 
called Ji-on Dainshi, or the 'great teacher of the Ji- 
on monastery.' In his worts, he generally gives 
what he had learned hy oral instruction from his 
master Gen- jo. Therefore, most of his works are 
called Jukki, or 'Records of transmission.' Ki-ki 
had a disciple named E-Bh6,(Shi-juDai-6hi), whose 
disciple was Chi-shu, (Boku-yo Dai-shi). They each 
wrote some works and made the doctrine of this sect 
known in China. 

There are four different dates of transmission of 
this doctrine into Japan, of which the following tw<i 
dates are clearer and called the Northern and Southern 
transmission. In 653 A. D., a Japanese priest named 
D5-sho of Gwan-go-ji went to China and became a 
fellow-disciple of Ki-ki, receiving the instruction from 
Gen-jo. When he reterned to Japan, he transmitted 
the doctrine to Gyo-gi. Ih's is the transmission of 
the so-called Northern monastery, Gwan-go-ji, being 
at Asuka in the provinceH)f Yamato. Afterwards, in 
712 A. D., Gen-bo went to China and studied the 
doctrine of the llosso sect, following Chi-shu. Hav- 
ing come back. Gen-bo transmitted it to Zen-ju. 
This is the transmission of the Northern monastery, 
Ko-buku-ji, in Nara on the noith of Asuka. Since 
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that time, tlie doctrine has l)Kra successively hnniled 
1 by variong learnod nieii. 

11. The doctrine of tlie sect, 
(a) The doctrinal diviaion. 

Acoording to tlie S'liidhi-nirmofcana-Hfttrn, (Qtr-jin- 
iiiirsu-kj'o}, this sect divides thfi whole prenchings of 
the Tsithagata ASalcyaniimi into the three periods of 
'existence' (U)i 'emptinees' (Kn), and the 'middle 
path' (Ghfi-do). All the doctrices of the Mahivyana 
and Hinayann, to ihe number of eighty thoiis^ind, are 
included in fheso three divtaions- In the first period, 
ignorant jeopio fidsely lelieved in the esistence of 
their own Atmaii (Ga) or 'self,' and were accordingly 
flunk in ihe sea of transmigration. For snch people, 
the first division of the doctrine of existence was t.iiight 
Jiy Bnddiia on purpose, to the effect that every living 
being was nnresil, but that the Bharmas or things 
were existing. The doctrine preached in the fonr 
Aicamas (A-j;nn)' and other Sfltrasofthe Hinay^na 

" Theee are, 1. Madhyanjagania (Mai/jbima-nika- 
ya), ChQ-a-gon, collection of middle sutras, No. 5'12. 

2. Ekottaragama (Afiguttara-nikaya) Zo-ichi-a- 
gon, miscellaneons Siitraa in divisions the length of 
wliich increjisea by one, No, 543. 

3, SftMfyidttagama (Samyiitta-nikaya), Zo-a-gon, 
lUoctiou of joineil Siitras, No. 544. 

, Dirgliagama (Digba-nikiiynl, Je-a-gon, ailhc 
jlSlmg Sfitmn, No. 545. 
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is of this character. 

In the second period, though people of small intel- 
lect could destroy the false idea of the existence of 
'self/ and escape from continual re-births, following 
the doctrine of the first period ; yet they still l)elieved 
in the ' real existence of Dharmas or things.' Thus 
they were not able to see the truth. The igecond 
division of the doctrine of the ' emptiness of all things 
was then taught by Buddha still on purpose in the 
Maha-pragr/ia-paramita-sutra and similar works. By 
this doctrine, the false idea of the ^existence of things' 
was removed, but it caused man to believe in the 'real 
emptiness of all things.' Thus there were two kinds 
of people, one of whom believed in the 'existence or 
reality of things,' and the other, in the ' emptiness or 
unreality.' 

In order to destroy their falsa ideas, Buddha in the 
third period preached the middle path, neither exis- 
tence nor emptiness, The doctrine of this period shows 
that the Parikalpita-lakshawa (Hen-ge-sho-shu-sho) or 
the 'invented nature' is unreal, but that the Para- 
tantra-lakshawa (E-ta-ki-sho) or the 'subservient 
nature,' and the Parinishpanna-lakshawa (En-jo-jitsu- 
sho) or the 'completed nature,' are both real. In the 
Avatatwsaka-sutra (Ke-gon-gyo) and the Sandhi-nir- 
moifcana-sutra (Ge-jin-mitsu-kyo), there are given 
several technical expressions, such as San-gai-yur^hin, 
or Three worlds (of Kama [Yoku] or ' desire,' Eupa 
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[Shiki] or 'fomi,' ,ind Ai-fijia [Srn-shiiti] or 'form- 
I?rb') ara the only mioil; nud the eight Vi^Mnao 
(Skiki) or ' knowlalges,' iind the three Lalcsliawafl 
(Sh6) or 'uatnrtR.' 

Ilowever, the {loctrine ia in fact of one and the 
mme tondency, willmut much differeuca U^tween the 
throe periods. The. Ktinmti Iw.ings are of three claaass, 
via, those of the liighesf,, those of middle, and thosa 
of the lowest inteleat, for whom the Byateras of teach- 
ing are necesairily of as many kinds. Tliose of the 
highest intellect can understand tlie true nntnre of tlin 
middle [lath, which is neitlior 'exisleiice' nor 'om]i~ 
tiness.' Hnt those of the middle and lowt^fc intellect 
lire imaLls to understand it at once, only hnowing the 
one side of 'existence' or ' emptiness.' They arecallwl 
the Botlhisrittvna of gradual or s^ow nnderafauding 
At first they know only thn existence of thmgs, then 
theemptiuefis of them, and finally enter the mid lie 
path of'tnie emptiness and woodcitul existeme' 
(8hin-kQ-my6-ti). 

The thrue perloils are explained in the fullowmg two 
ways. If the three perioda are siKiken with reganl 
to Uioae of gmdii.il nnderstaodin;;, they are in the 
order of time. The three word.s Sho or ' Iwginning.' 
Sliakit or '■ formerly/ and Kon or ' now,' are respeotivtf- 
ly used for these throe jierlods in the Sandhi-nir- 
moiana-sutra. Bnt if the division of all tuachings 
of Buddha ia made according to the nieouing of ' e.\- 
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istence, emptiness and the middle path,' then the 
three periods are the collections of similar mean- 
ing : thus the Avatamsaka-sutra (Ke-gon-gys) is put 
in the third period as it explains the middle path, 
though it is the first preaching of Buddha ; while 
the Sutra of the Last Insfcmction (Yui-ky5-gyo)^® is 
included in the first period fiora its character, 
(b) An outline of the doctrine. 
This school explains the five ranks or groups of 
a hundred Dharmas, according to the middle path of 
the Vidya-matra-siddhi-sastra (JS-yui-shiki-ron). 
They are, 1. ^itta-ragras (Shinno) or ' mind-kings,* 

2. ^aitta-dharmas (Shin-jo-ho) or ' mental qualities/ 

3. Eupa-dharraas(Shiki-hO) or things having form,' 

4. jK'itta-viprayukta-dharmas (Shin~fu-so-o-bo) or 
' things separated from the mind,' and 5. AsamskWta- 
dhamias (Mu-i-ho) or ' immaterial things.' Though 
these five groups are enumerated, there is nothing 
but the iTitta (Shin) or mind only. There are eight 
^itta-ragras or 'mind-kings,' namely, 1. -Kikshur- 
vignana (Gen-shiki) or 'eye-knowledge,' 2. Srotvor 
Yignkn^ (Ni-shiki) or 'ear-knowledge,' 3. Ghrana- 
vignsinsL (Bi-shiki) or 'nose-knowledge,' 4. (riliva- 
vigrnana (Zetsu-shiki) or 'tongue-knowledge,' 6. 
Kaya vigr^ana (Shin-shiki) or * body-knowledge,' 6. 
Mano-vigrilana (I-shiki) or ' mind -knowledge,' 7. 
Klisya-mano-vi7Mna(Zenna4-shiki or Ma-na-sh iki) 

'' No.122. 



or 'snUed-ini'tnl-knawleilge,' and S. Aliiya-vi^min;; 
(A-ra-ya-skiki) or ' leceptiwle (likoj-lcnowledge.' Tho 
eighth has three senses, viz., active (No-zo), passive 
(Sho-z6) ftnd heing tlio object of the false belief 
(Shu-zo). 

In the active sense, it holds the aeeda of all'.thingB. 
In the paseivo, it continues, while receiving the influ- 
eijca of all tilings. Aa to the third meaning, it is 
talcen aa the inni?r solf or sonl by beings. It is called 
the i>riiicij)al Icnowletlge, beciinse it holds the seetlB 
of all things, which are prodiwsod from it accord- 
ingly. The first seven Itlnds of knowledge arise 
depending upon the eighth. The seventh knowledge 
takes the ' division of seeing ' (Ken-bun) or percep- 
tion (P) of the eighth as its object. The firat five 
kinds of knowledge take a part of the material world 
within the 'division of forming' (So-bun) or imagi- 
nation (?) of the eighth aa their object. For the 
sixth, mind-bnowlelge, all things aro its objects. 

Tlierefore all things are made to appear by these 
e'glit kinds of knowledge, without which there is 
iiothing wiiatever. The mental q^ualities (Shin-jo) 
are in accordance with, de|)endent on, and not separ- 
ated from knowle.lgo. The things that have form 
(Shiki-ho) are all in the ' division of forms ' (So- bun) 
tatide to appear by the mind and mental qualities, 
BO tliat they have no separate nature. The ' things 
eeparatcd from the miud ' (Shiii-fii-so 0-bo) have no 
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real nature, being formed temporarily upon the part 
of the mind, mental qualities and forms. The 'ini' 
materia] things ' (Mu-i-h5) are not any thing made 
to appear by the mind, being the abstract reason 
free from birth and do.*th. But they are not separat- 
ed from the mind, being the true nature of it. 
That is to say, things which suffer constant changes 
of birth and death, or production and destruction, 
appear according to causes and combination ofcircum- 
stances ; but the abstract reason of the true nature 
of things itself is permanent and not apparent only. 
But, if there is no reason^ no compounded things 
ever come to exist. In other words, if there is the 
reason of production and destruction, then things 
appear. Therfore Asamsknta-dharmas, or ' imma- 
terial things/ are those on ^hich Samsknta-dharmas, 
or ' compounded things ' depend. Yet they are, of 
course, not separated from each other, so that the 
*only knowledge' (Yui-shiki) includes all com- 
jwunded and immaterial things. 

A hundred Dharmas enumerated in the iS^astra &f 
this eect are subdivisions of the five ranks as already 
mentioned. They are tlie eight -K'itta-ragras, or 

* mind-kings/ the fifty-one jKaitta-dharmas, or 
'mental qualities/ the eleven Rupa-dharmas, or 

* things that have form,' the twenty-four ^itta-vipra- 

yukta-dharmas, or * things separated from the mind/ 

and the six Asamsknta-dharmas, or immaterial 
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things.' These are the huodred Dliartoaa of tha 
Vidj-a-matra-siddUi-^astraCJe-yui-shiki-ron), in whicli 
they are also called the two Dharmas of 'matter or 
thing' (Ji) and ' reiisoa ' (Ri). Agaio, they are alto- 
gether inchiaively called the 'only mind' (Yui-shin). 
In the Yoga-sastra, there are aix hundred and sixty 
Dharmas eniimeraied. 

(c) The doctrine of meditation (Kwan-mon). 
Ill explaining this doctrine, we have to iuvestlgata 
ihB nature of the object and subject of meditation- lu 
the firat place, ihe object of medilatioa inctudea all 
thinga componnded and immaterial, and of three 
ditferent natures. There are five technical expreBEiona 
on th I t z 

1. T n ko zon J taii-ahiki, or the 'knowledge of 
reject n,, nt ntl nd preserving truth,' is to reject 
the' n nt -d n tu e'(Hen-ge-8ho^s!iu-sh6) as empti- 
ness, anl t p se e the 'Hubaerveint (E-ta-ki) and 
completwl (En-j5-)!tsii) natures' as existing or real. 

2. Sha-ran-ru-jun-shiki, or the 'knowledge of 
ipjucting ooufusednesa and preserving pureness/ is to 
leject objects which may be confused aa being 
hoth internal and external, and to preserve the mind 
only that is pnvely internal. 

3. Sho-matau-ki-hon-shiki, or the 'Itnowledge of 
putting away the end, and arriving at the beginning/ 
is to put away ihe ' divisions of forming and aeeing' 
(S6-bun and Keu-buu, i. e. imagination and per- 
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CHAPTER V. 

The San-ron-shu, or Three /S'astra sect (i. e. the 

Madbyamika school). 
I. A history of the sect. 

The principal books of this sect are three^ viz., 
1. the Madhyaraaka-«astra (Chti-ron) or 'Middle 
Book/ ^ 2. the /S'ata-sastra (Hyaku-ron) or * Hundred 
Books/ ^ and 3. theDvadasa-nikaya (or-mukha)-sastra 
(Ju-ni-mon-ron) or * Book of Twelve Gates.'^ Hence 
the name of San-ron-shu. These iSastras explain 
thoroughly the teachings of Buddha's whole life. 
The sect is therefore, also called Ichi-dai-kyo-shu, or 
* Sect of the Teachings of Buddha's Whole Life.' 
Accordingly it differs much from all other sects 
which latter are founded on a certain Sutra or other 
sacred books. Those who select a Sutra are liable to 
become narrow in opinion, and speak about the com- 
parative excellence of other Mah&yana dectrines;thus 
the Avatamsaka-sutra (Ke-gon-gyS)"* is regarded by 
one sect as the principal Sutra, looking at all the 
other Sutras as its branches, while the Saddharma- 
puTirfarika-sutra (Ho-ke-kyD)'^ is revered by another 
sect just in the same way. 

This arises from ignorance of Buddha's original 
thought, which was to make others understand the 

' No. 1179. 2 No. 1188.^ No. 1186. * Nos. 87,88. 

' No. 134. 
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stages and destroyiDg the two obstacles of passions 
and cognisable things (Klesa-avarawa and G^jar 
avaraT^a, or Bon-no-sho and Sho-chi-sho), he obtains 
four kinds of wisdom, and truly attains to the 
perfect enlightenment (Parinirvawa). The fuUex- 
planations of this doctrin are given in the principal 
iSastra of this sect, the Jo-yui-shiki-ron. 
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e lie tranalateil the Three A'astras it 
Chinese and liecarae the founder of this sect in Chii 
His disciples nambered tlitw thousand, of whom t 
four greatest (Slii-tetau) were Do-sho, So-jo, D6-j 
and So-ei. Do-sho transraiLted the doctrine to I 
sat, Do-r6, Si3-r6, Ilo-ro, and Kichi-zo of the monar 
tery of Ka-j6-ji auccesaivety. Thia last named mac 
the doctrine of this sect perfect. 

His disciple E-kwan came from Korea to Japan i 
625 A. D., and was appointed to Gwan-go-ji. He 
once lectnral on the Threu Sastras as pviiyera to pro- 
cure rain with success, and was appointed So-j6 or 
Bishop. He is considered to be the first patriarch 
thia sect in Japan. He transmitted the doctrine t 
Ftikn-ryo, who come from Go in China. Fukn-ryS 
traaamitted it to Chi-zo, who went over to China anc 
became a disciple of Kichi-zo, known as Ka-jo 1 
■^i. After that, D6*ji, Zen-gi, Gon-ao and An-chi 
[c. snccessively transmitted this doctrine, and mai 
it flourish iu thia country. 

The otlier line is that of Nilauetra (Sho-moku) 
Bhavaviveka (Sho-ben), G/ianaprabha (Chi-ko) and 
Divakara (Nichi-sho), wlio were all Indians. Div^kara^ 
transmitted the doctrine to Ho-zo, better known I 
his posthumoiia title of Geo-jn Dai-«hi, who died 
in 712 A. D. Af terHfi-zo, there was no siiccflBBOr ij 
China. 

Of the above two lines of transmission, the Ka^ 
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school ie considereil the orthodox one. 

ir. The doctrine of the uect. 

During his whole life, Eiiddh™ preached two kinds 
of truth (Ni-tai), to remove the confused ideas of tho 
people who were eilher AstikaR, i. e. those who }xt- 
lieved in ihe existence of evory thing, or Naatikas. i. e. 
those who believed in the emptiness of every thing. 
Tliese ideas caused them to suffer from endless trans- 
migrat-ion, bo that they are called the original confusion 
(Hon-mei). The two kinds of trnth are true by general 
eoD8ent(Zoku-tai}j and true orabsolute truth (Shin-dai). 
These are not the subjects on wliicli Buddha niedita- 
(od, but only the differences of the style of his preach- 
ing. It is said in the Madhyamaka-siistra, that 
Buddhas preach the Law to the beings according to 
the two kinds of truth. 

But after Buddha's entry into Nirvana) jieople 
mistook his words and. again became either Astikas or 
Nastikas. 'J'hese mistakes are called the later coa- 
ftieioii (Matsu-mei). The Three ^astras of this sect 
were then composed by the Bodhisattvas N&gar^una 
and Deva, for the purpose of destroying this confu- 

The full title of Chu-ion (Madhyamaka-fiastra) is 
Cbii-kwan-roD, or ' Book on the middle meditation.' 
Thi; word Chii means the middle path of not obtain- 
ing' (Mu-toku). To contemplate on this middle 
path is the right meditation. The book contains 
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the words which coineoat from this right meditation. 
The words themselves are the two kinds of truth. 
Truth hy geneml consent (Zoko-tai) is explained for 
the NastikaSf who believe that there is nothing. 
The true truth (Shin-dai) is exjwunded for the Asti- 
kas who believe that there is something. Thus 
they are equally made to understand the middle 
I^ath. There are twenty-seven chapters in the 
Madhyamaka-^astra. The first twenty-five chapters 
refute the confused ideas of the learners of the Ma- 
hayana doctrine; and the last two, those of the 
Hinayana. 

The Dvada^a-nikaya-^astra (Ju-ni-mon-ron) is 
divided into twelve parts and refutes the confusion 
of the men of the Mahayana. Grenerally speaking, 
this fi'astra also consists of the words of the two kinds 
of truth, by which the later confusion is refuted. 

The two iS'astras^Madhy amaka and Dvada^a-nikaya, 
are the works of Nagargruna. Did Indians ever believe 
his works? They did indee 1. The people of the sixteen 
great provinces into which India was formerly divided, 
unanimously called Nagargruna 'Buddha without his 
charactersistic marks' (Mu-so-go-butsu), and respected 
* his works as if they had been the Sutras of Buddha's 
own words. This respect of the people perhaps 
originated in the prophecy spoken by Buddha in the 
Laftkavatara-sutra(Byo-ga-kyo),^ which is as follows; 

« No8. 175,176,177. ^ 
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' Aftur tlie Nir\'a)ia of the Tiitliagsita, 

There will ho a man in tlis future, 

Listen to me Ciirofully, Mahamati (Dai-i'), 

A man who will holj my Law. 

In the groat country of South, 

Tiiere will be a vcnenible Dliikshn, 

The Boilhiaittva Nfigar^una by name, 

Who will dastioy tlio viewy of Astikaa and 

Nostibas, 
Who will pro.ich unto men my Yaiia ('vtihiclo'), 
The highest Law of the Mahayana, 
Anil will attain to the Pramudita-bhumi ('stage 

And go to he horn in the country of Sukhavati.' 
How thci-o may be a man who asserts tl.o following 
Opiuion. The Ijafikavalara is oue of tbe Malidyana- 
Bfltras, and theao SCitvAs are not Bnddha'a words, bnt 
corao from tlio bands of men of later periods. 
Btiddhu ontord Nirvaiia on tlie fifteenth day of the 
second month, and two months after, on the fiftontli 
day of the fourth montli, Maliakasyapa collected the 
Tripi(aka at the Sapta-])ar?!a ('seven leaves') cave. 
Besides this ci'llection, there are not any other 
Sdtraa containing Biiddlia'a words. None of the 
Mah&yana-sutras are gcnnine, 8J that they are said 
to have been discovered either in the dragon palace 
leneatli tlie sea, or in the iron tower in India, etc. 
Thus they are not worth while to be believed in. 
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We shall now answer him, so as to make hitn 
understand clearly, just as the obstinate clouds arj 
blown away by the strong wind. The Indians wlio 
doubted about the genuineness of the Mahayana 
doctrine were of two kinds. Some entertained the 
doubt, not being free from vulgar and rude customs. 
The others know the invincibleness of the Mahayana 
doctrine, yet obstinately uttered these disrespectful 
words against it. 

In ancient time?, tliere wei'e four divis'ons of people 
in India ( i. e. the four castes). They were 1. Kslia- 
triyas (Setsu-tei-ri), or the royal race, 2. Brahma7Jas 
(Ba-ra-mon), or the military class, 3 Vai^ya (Bi-sha), 
or the merchants, and 4. S'iidras (Shu-da), or the 
husbandmen.^ Besides them, there was a mixed 
tribe called XaTzdfalas. The men of a higher class 
looked upon those of a lower, as on the, lower animals. 
For the purpose of destroying this rude custom, 
Buddha showed them the great path or doctrine, by 
which they could freely attain to Buddhahood, be- 
cause they were equally i)osse3scd of the nature of 
enlightenment. But, after Buddha entered Nirvana, 
he people still did not quite forget their old rude 

' According to the Manu, the four castes are 
Brahmana?, or the priestly class; Kshatriyas, or the 
military class; Vaisya, or men whose business was 
agriculture and trade; and /S^udras, or the servile 
tribe. 
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ciifltoins, and believed only thnt they might attftta 
to the state of fi'ravaliaa or Pratyckahudilha^, hut 
nat to Biiddhahood, which latter would he reached 
only hy a person lihe tSakyamuiii in thia unirerBe. 
So that they doubted abont the Mahfiyana doctrine, 
which taught that all iHting^ would become BudiUiaa. 
It is just as a Preta (Ga-ki), or departed spirit, c^vn- 
not see the water but only aees fcbe fire while looking 
at the real water. 

There were three different collections of the Tri[ii-, 
(aba made after Buddha's entery into NirviiBa. The 
first was the collection ra.ide witliin tke cave of seven 
leaves near Eajragi-ilia, the capitivl of Magadha. 
This ia called the Tri|u(akn of the Sthavira school 
(Jo-za-hu). The second was -that made without the 
cave. Thia ia the Tripiiaka of the Mahasamghika 
school (Dai-shu-hu). The third was the collection 
made by Ma)7t;nsi'! and Jlaitreya, This is the 
collection of the Mahayana boolc3. Though it is as 
clear or bright aa the eun at midday.yet the men of 
the Hinayana are not ashamed at their inability to 
Itnow them, and speak evil of them instead, just aa 
the Confucianists call Buddhiam a law of barbariana, 
without reading the Buddhiet books at all. 

There wna nn evput to add some Maln'iyana-siitraa 
to the Tripifaka of the Ilinayiina one hundred and 
Bi'xteen years afterBuddlm'sNivi-ajia. If there wereno 
Hah^yfina-sfltras, whence were tliey brought then ? 
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Moreover, two centuries after Buddha^ tlie following 
Sfttras were also added to tlie Tripi^aka, namely the 
Avatawsata (Ke-gon),^ Nirvana (Ne-lian),^ /Srtra&la- 
devi-siTwhanada (Sho-many^ Vimalakirtti-nirdesa 
(Yui-ma),^^Siivama-prabliasa(Kon-ko-inyo)/-Pragr»a- 
p&ramita (Han-nya),^'' and others. At that time, 
neither Asvaghosha (Me-rayo) nor Nagargruna (Ryu- 
ju) was yet born in India. Who can then still say 
that the Avata?nsaka-sutra (Ke-gon-gy5) is a work 
of Nagargruna? 

At that period, the Ekavyah^rika school (Tclii- 
setsu-lm) of the Hinayana believed inithe Mah&yana 
doctrine, but the Lokottaravada school (Shus-se-bu) 
did not. In the former school, there were perhaps very 
old men who had heard Buddha's preaching, so that 
their school was faithful to the Mahayana. Two 
centuries after Buddha's Nirvana, Shi-he-e (?) came 
down from the Himalaya mountains, and Mahakatya- 
yana (Dai-ka-sennen) from the Anavatapta lake (A- 
nuku-tat-chi). They both were old /S^ramawas 
(Sha-mon), being Buddha's immediate disciples, and 
somewhat united the Mah%ana with the Hinayana. 
Their schools were called Bahu^rutika (Ta-mon) and 
Bahu^rutika-vibhagrya ^Ta-mon-fan-betsu). It will 
be seen that some men of the Hinayana did not abuse 
the Mahayana. 

^^Nos. 87,88. ' Nos. 113,114. '' No. 59. ^^ Nos. 
146,147,149. ^2 Nos. 126,127,130. '^ Nos. 1-15 or 22. 
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We shall now glvQ a clear ^jroof in orilor to show 
the genuinenesa of tlio Mivhayaoa doctrine from tha 
Mayfl.-sfltra, one of the HiQayana-sfitraa, which ara 
not doubted by tlia men of the Litt ;r school. It 
reatls aa follows: — 

' The correct Law of tho Tathag,it.> will last for five 
CJnturiea. lu the first century, Uiiagiipta will preach 
the Law and toach the poople. In the Becond cen- 
tury, the Bhibglm iSilanaada will do the same. In 
the third century, tlie Ebikehu Nilapadmanetra (Sho- 
ren-ge-gen, lit.' blue-lotus-flower-eye ') will do bo. In 
iho fourth century, tho Bhikshu Gfomulcha (Go-ku, 
lit. 'cow-mouth') will preach the doctrine. In the 
fifth centnry, the Bhikshu Ratnudeva (H5-ten, Ht. 
'gem-goJ') -will prei\ch the Law and convert the 
peoplii to Buddhism. Then the correct Law will 
oome to an end. In the aixtli century, lieretical 
views, aa many as ninety-sis different kinds, -will 
nriao and endeavour to destroy the Iiaw of Buddha. 
But the Bhikshu A5vagh03!)a tlle-uiyo) will smash 
the83 heretics to atoms. In the seventh century, 
there will he a Hhikshu named Nagdrf/una (Ryu-ju), 
who will preach the Law with good means, light the 
torch of the correct Law, and destroy the banner of 
the nnjust views.' 

Thus in the Hina)'aQa-BQtra, Buldha clearly fore- 
told the iictions of NagSrf/una seven centuries 
after !um. Who cj,n doubt it P Even an ordinary 
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p^son is asTiamed of making a connterfeit thing. 
How much less would a great man like Nagargruna 
do such a thing? Moreover there h no reason to 
prophesy a man of such a low character in the sutras 
of the both Yanas. After all some Indians perhaps 
produced a false report, which was then exaggerate! 
by jealous and abusive men. But the true Buddh-^; 
ists do not believe in such a thing. 

We shall now examine the origin of the /S'ata-^astra 
(Hyaku ron). At the time of the Bolhisattva Deva, 
a king of South India, who governed many countries, 
believed in a heretical doctrine and not in Buddhism, 
Deva said: ^If the root of the tree is not cut off, its 
branches will not be bent; so, if a king is not con- 
verted, the doctrine will not be heard everywhere.' 
Thus saying, he became a guard of the palace. 
Holding a sp3ar he commanded the soldiers, regulated 
the ranks of the army, and made the words of com- 
mand clear and short. So all the soldiers gladly 
obeyed him, and the king was very pleasjd and asked 
him what to wish to do. Djva said : 'I am a man 
of all knowing, who want to debate with several 
scholars of all directions in the presence of Your 
Majesty.' The king granted his petition. There- 
upon Deva caused a high seat to be spread at a cross • 
road and proposed his theme with the following 
words: — 

Mmong all the holy men. 
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I The holy BikkUia is the best; 
Among all the laws, 
The Law of BuJdlia ia fJiG bast 
Among all thoaa who sive tha world. 
The Badilhist Samgha (priesthood) ia the best. 
'If any scliolar caa overcome these words, I am 
willing to forfeit my bond.' 

Then many Buholara asaembleJ aoJ Swore aiying: 
'If we are overcome, we will forfeit our heads." 
Djva aiid: 'The principle of our doctrine is to lot 
the beings live out of compassion, a-} that we would 
not want your heads. But if you are overcome, yoti 
should sh'ive your heads and beconie my disciples.' 
Thus making an agreement, they began a debite. 
All the scholars were overcome byDava, either at 
once or after two or three days. Three months after, 
more than a million of paople alt became his foll- 
wers. Deva then retired to a forest and recorded 
what was going on in tlie debate. This record is 
the Sati-sasfcra, which ia divided into ten chapters. 
It refutes chiefly 'thg heretics and soraetiines the 
false belief of the Buddhists also. 

If the doctrine of thi? 83ct refutes both the 
Mahayaua and Ilinaj-ana as well as the heretics, 
■wliat is the principle of it? Those who irojp in 
mind the diffdronco batwecu our own doctrine and 
others, and also bjlieve in the variety of the JIaha- 
vana anl Uinayana, are 8aid to commit errors. The 
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truth is nothing but ths state wh?re thoughts 
come to aa end. The right meditatioa is to per- 
ceive this (rath. He who has obtaiaecl this medita- 
tiom is called Buddha. This is the doctrine of the 
San-ron sect. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



ItThe Ke-gon-shii, or ATdtamaata-Butra sect. 
I. A history of tlie sect, 
(si) The translation of the principal Bfitra. 
This sect depeads on the Ke-gon-gyoj or Avatam- 
salvii-afltrii,' so that it is callei the Ke-gnn-Hhu, 
There are said to be sis: different texts of the Satra. 
The first is called the G5-hon, or 'Constant text,' 
and the sccoml, the Dai-hon, or 'Great text.' These 
two texts have been kept by the power of the Dha- 
ra«i or 'holding' of the great Boilhisattvas, and not 
written down npon pEilm-leaves, The third is the J8- 
- hon, or ' Highest or longest test, and the fonrth, the 
Cliu-hon, or 'Middle test.' These two are secretely 
prcEterved in tho 'dragon palace' [Kyii-gu) under 
the sea, and not kept by the men of ffambudvlpa 
(En-bu-dai), this world. Tho fifth is the Qe-hon, or 
'Lowest or shortest test/ which is said to contain a 
hundred thoneand verses or as many words in thirty- 
eight chajitera. Tlie Bodhisiittva Nagaryuna (Ryfl- 
jn) obtained it from the dragon palace and transmit- 
ted it in India. 

The sixth is thcRyalai-lioii,orthe 'Abridged text,' 
which lias been translated into Chinese. Under the 
lastem Shin dynasty, 317-420 A. D., IJuddhabhad ra 

aiBlatod thirty-sis thousand verses of tho former 
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part of the fifth text in sixty volumes.^ Afterwards, 
in the period (695-699) of the- To (T'ang] dynasty 
(618-907), /Sikshananda translated forty-five thou- 
sand verses of the former part of the same text as 
before in eighty volumes.^ At tlie same time, Pragr»a 
made a sepjirate translation of one cliapter entitled 
Dharma-dhatvavatara (Nyu-h5-kai). It consists of 
forty volumes.* 

What is the 'Constant t3xt,' that is not to be 
written down ? Even at the point of one grain of 
dust of immeasurable and unlimited worlds, there are 
innumerable Buddhas, who are constantly preaching 
the Ke-gou-gyo, throughout the three states of exis- 
tence, past, present and future; so that the preaching 
is not at all to be collected. The one thought of /Sa- 
kyamuni is nothing but the truth (Shin-nyo). This 
truth fills up all the ten directions throughout the 
three states of existence. The one thought that is 
not separated from the truth also fills up the same 
sphere. While remaining in this one thought, Sa,- 
kyamuni preaches his doctrine, so much so that all 
things in the tea directions throughout the three 
states of existence do preach at the same time. Even 
one Buddha does so. How much more all Buddhas 
constantly do the same. So, there is no means to 
collect their preachings completly. 
(b) The tra nsmission of the doctrine. 

2 No. 87. '' No. 88."No. 89. 
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The first putriarch Asvaghoslia (Me-niyo) com- 
posed tlie Miiliayana srailtlliotpa,da-sAstra(Dai-ja-ki- 
Bhin-rou),'' or ' bool; on raising faith iu the Mahaj-ri- 



Tho secoml patriarch N^gSrynna [Ej-u-jn) eora- 
■jmsed the Mahaftintya-sastra (Dai-fa-slii-gi-ron), or 
' book on the great inconcsivitbleiiesa.' There \a now 
a translation of one part of this boob, Avitli the title 
of Diifiahhamt-vibhashfi-saslra (Jii-jfi-bi-ba-sha-ron),' 
or 'book on the ten btagea fully explained.' 

The above two patriarchs were the Indian Bod- 
hisattvap, and the following five were the great 
Chinese teachers. 

The third, To-jun Dai-slii; whose fimily name 
waa To and his personal name llo-jnn, first es- 
tablished the terms of the 'five doctrines' (Go-kyB), 
and wrote two works, the Cio-kyo-shi-kwan and 
the Ho-kai-kwan-nion.' 

The fonrth, Shi bo Dai-sbi, whose family name 
waa Oho and his personal name Chi-gon, produced 
the SB-gcn-ki"and the Ku-mokn-aho. 

The fifth, Gen-jii Dai-shi, whose family name 
was Ko and his yieraonal name HoKo, wrote the Go- 
kyo-sho, Tan-gen-ki, and some other works, and 
perfected tiie doctrine of this sect. When he lectur- 
ed on tho Biltra, there rained some wonderful 
heavenly flowers; and rays of whife light came 
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out from his month. The Empress Sokti-ten of 
the To dynasty (reigned 684-705 A. D.) gave him 
the posthumous title of Gen-jn Bosatsu. 

The sixth, Sho-ryo Dai-shi, whose family name 
was Ka-ko and his personal name Clj5-kwan, lived 
on Mount Go~dai and compiled the Dai-sho- 
she/ a great commentaly on the Ke-gon-gyo in 
eighty volumes. 

The seventh, Kei-ho Zen-ji, whose family name 
was Ka and his personal name Shu-mitsu, lived in 
the So-do monastery on Mount Shti-nan and 
promulgated the doctrine. 

In 136 A. D., a Chinese Vinaya teacher, Do sen, 
came to Japan, and first brought the works of this 
sect. Four years later, Ryo-ben reported to the Em- 
peror Slio-mu, and caused a Korean priest Shin-sho 
to lecture on the Ke-gon-gyo of sixty volumes, in the 
Kon-sho ('golden bell') hall of the To-dai ji, or the 
'Eastern great monastery.' On the opening day, there 
was seen a cloud of purple colour, which the Emperor 
admired very much. The lecturer went through 
twenty volumes a year, and thus completed his task 
at the end of three yeas. After that, lecturing on the 
Sutra has become one of the yearly services of the 
To-dai-ji. 

II. The doctrine of the Sect. 
( a ) The time of Buddha's preaching the 

8 Nos. 1589,1890. 
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Ke-gon-gy5 and ita title. 
'After Sabyamani attiiined to Buddhahood, he 
was silent for seYen duya. During (hat period, he 
meditated on the doctrine which he understood, and 
also con t.™ plate J upon the difipositions of beings, 
and upon the law to be preached to them. This is 
called the Sagara-mndra-samAdhi (Kai-in-san-mai), 
or 'Eea-seal-meditation.' Aa the four troops of the 
Aaiiras ('evil spirits') appear upon the great sea, aa 
if it were sealed, so all things including the doctrines 
and beings appeared apoa tiie wisdom uf Buddha, 
the perfi'cfly enlightened one He preached his doctr- 
ine just as it had appeared in the first meditation, 
but in accordance «'ilh the disposilions of hearers, 
Tiiese preachings nnruhevi?d more than three hundred 
'assemblies' or times, wliioh are characterized aa the 
five doctrines of 'sraidlness (She), beginning (Shi), 
end (Ju), Suddenness (Ton), and completion' (En), 

In theseodndweekafter his enlightenment, Buddha 
jirfliiched the Ke-gon-gyo, which was therefore the 
beginning of the preLichings of his whole life. Tliia 
jtreaching took place at seven dilFerent places, where 
eight asaeniblies were held, two of which were in the 
same room. Three of the suven places were in the 
Imman worhl, but the rest in the lieavena. It is, 
however, not to lie thought of, that he actually went 
to po many diflerent pUces and raoetingii to discourse. 
He dill not rise from the Jahw-moLsu-dO-je (the place 



where he hecaine Buddhs), yet he preached in thoee 
seven places ; hecaose he spoke the doctrine of non- 
impedunent of every thing and endlessness of degrees. 
Again some might douht that this Sutra would not 
have heen preached hy Buddha as early as the second 
week after his attainment; hecanse in the eighth 
assembly, the iS^ravakas such<»as iS^ariputra (Sha-ri- 
hotsu) and Mahamaudgalyayana (Dai-moku-ken-ren) 
who became Buddha's disciples sometime later, were 
present. But this was done so by the power of the 
Dh4rawi or holding of Buddha. It is said in the Sutra, 
that 'all Kalpas of the past are placed in the future, 
and those of the future are turned to the past/ 
Therefore it was the power of Buddha's Dharani, 
which caused /S'ariputra and Maudg.ilyayana,the later 
convert?, to appear in the assembly of the second week. 

The Ke-gon-gyo is the orginal sutra of Buddha's 
toachitigs of his whole life. All his teachings, 
therefore, sprang from this sutra. If we attribute, 
all the branches to the origin,we may say that 
there is no teaching of Buddha for his whole life, 
except this sutra. Now, we shall explain the title 
of the sutra in the easiest way, in order to show the 
outline of the whole work, as the title is said to be a 
sign of the book. The title of the sutrir in question 
consists of the seven characters, Dai-ho-ko-butsu-ke- 

n-gyO, i. e. Buddha vatamsaka (Butsu-ke-gon)- 
L& (Dai)-vaiplya (ho-k5)-sutra (kyo). The first 
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six charactera of Dni-ho-ko-lmtsii-Ice-gOD, lit 'great- 
Bjimre-wiLle-Binlilbi-flowor-julornmeut,' esplaia thti 
law taught, and the Uist Kyo or Bfttra lucinB tho 
teaching. Again, among tto first' sis chnracters, 
tliefoiir of Dai-ho-ko-bnts'i inoiin (he law or thing 
compared, while ihe two of Ke-gon nie,in a com- 
parienn. Among (lie first four characters, tlie three 
of Dni-ho-Iio mean the reison un<lcratoot!, and the 
one of B11I8II or Euddha Ihc wIrIoiii of nnderstand- 
ing. TIio whob siitra i^ nolhing but fht' reason and 
wistlora. The reison ia S;imant-.ibhadra (Fn-gen), 
and the wisdom, Maji^ritsri (Mon-jii). The stale where 
the leison and wisilom cease to be two, is c;dled Vairo- 
Aiaiia's Dliarnia-kaja (Bi-rii-sha-nn-hoBshin), or the 
'Bodj' of the law of the Great Enlightened,' i. e. 
Buddha. 

The word Dai or 'great' means to cnntiiiii in; 
He, or 'aqnarc,' means rwIeB; Ks or 'wide,' nieana 
to extend to. The one and true Dharma-baja C law- 
body') lengthwise contains in it the three states of 
existence, and croESwise extends to the tea directions. 
It is free from untruth, ao that it is called Dai*ho-kB, 
' great-squaro-wide,' i.e. Maha-vaipulya, or 'great 
largeness.' Buddha understood ihia truth, by his 
wisdom and .[ireiclipcl it just aa he knew. This is 
the Ke^on-gyo, or the ' fiower-adornment-sutra,' i. 0. 
Avatawsaha-siitra, or ' gariand-boolc' The Ke- 
goii or 'garland ' is a coinpariaon. Thu thirty-four 
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chapters preached in the seven places and eight 
assemhlies contain nothing but those in which Bud- 
dha became enlightened, just as a garland is made 
up beautiful by collcting immeasurably excellent 
flowers. Therefore the Sutra is called the Dai-hQ- 
k5-butsu-ke-gon-gyo, i. e. the ' Sutra of Buddha's 
garland of great largeness.' 

(b) The division of the Five 'Doctrines (Go-kyo). 

As we have seen already, Buddha preached the 
perfect Sutra in the second week after his enlighten- 
ment. But those of weak intellect, such as iS'ari- 
putra and Maudgalyayana were like deaf and dumb 
people, and unable to understand even a word. Ac- 
cordingly Buddha preached the doctrine of Hlna- 
yana(' small vehicle ') with good means. He expla- 
ined the four truths (Shi-tai) to the Sravakas (ShO- 
mon), and the twelve chains of causation (Ju-ni- 
innen) to the Pratyekabuddhas (En-gaku). He also 
spoke of a long practice for three Asamkhya or 
' countless ' kalpas to the Bodhisattvas (Bo-satsu) of 
small intellect. This is only the means of calling 
in those of weak understanding, just as if it were to 
make a mirage appear in the space of three hundred 
Yog^anas in order to attract the people to one's own 
purpose. This is the first of the five doctrines, 
characterised as ' smallness.' 

The second doctrine is described as ^ the beginning' 
(Shi). This is the doctrine which Buddha taught 
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to tJioae wlio liad just entered the Muliiiyana, coming 
ont from the Hinnyana. There are two kindfl of 
this doctrine, namely, that of ' emptiness ' (Kii) and 
of 'form' (So). Tho former (Kti-shi-kye) 13 the 
teaching in wliicli all tilings are aaid to bb empty 
or unreal, in order to destroy the fdae idea of the 
existence of things (Ho or Dhairaa) of the Hlnaya- 
na, Ttiia I3 tlie doctrine rekted in the FraguB,- 
sutra (Hun-nya-liyS), tho three iSastraa (Siiu-ron), 
and similiir works. The other (So-Blii-byO) la the 
doctrine which teaches to practise disciplines profitable 
both foroncsolf and others,foriittainingtoBuddhahoocl. 
It increases the six kinds of Vi(/«ana or knowledge 
of the Hinay^Tia into eight, and also tho seventy-five 
Dharraas into a liundred. (For these, see Chapters 1 
and 4, i, e. the Ku-sha-shu and Hoaso-Bhu.) This 
is the doctrine of the Sandlii-nirmoLina-sutra {Ga-jin- 
■kyo), the Yoga/i^arya-hhumi-jastra (Yii-ga- 

1), und the like. 

tliird doctrine is callal 'the enil' (Jii), that 

to aty, the extremity of the Malifiyana. This 
doctrine speaks of the caamtiou from the Tathagiita- 
garbha (Nyo-r.ii-zo) or the ' Tathagata's womb;' but 
not of the Bhiita-tathata (Shin-nyo) or tho 'true 
Buchness' or truth- It also asseris that all can 
become Suddhns but not that men are of five different 
kinds in thdr nature (the latter views being those of 
tlie Hosso sect). It is tha doctrine that ia expounded 
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[ :in the Laftkavatara-Blltra (Ryo-ga-kyo),* tlie Malii-j 
arfl,iia-srflddlioti>Sda-8aBtra (Ki-sIuD-rou), aud othi 

The fuurfch doctrine is cTiaracteriaodas 'Siiddennei 

It teachea that when a thought doo3 not rise, it 18" 

, cilled Buddlm. The nature or truth is not to be 

stplained in words. If a false thought he cut off, 

then the true nature ajipears, the Btato of which is 

called Buddha. Therefore in this doctrine, there is 

neither diviaiou nor rank. At the one thought of 

r Jiis great underst^mding, one becomes Bnddha in 

[ the present botly as quickly as an image appe:ir3 in 

a mirror. From the oMer times, this doctrine 

compareil to the Contemplative sect (Zen-shu) foui 

al hy Bodhidharma 

The fifth and last doctrine is described as 'comple- 
tion.' It ia called so, because 'one and many are 
mutually joined, free and without any obstacles.' 
The fouth doctrine of 'Suddenness' speaks of becoi 
ing Buddha at one thought, but it does not yet 
the meaning of the non-impediment of every thing 
the state of Buddha. In the whole praauliings 
Buddha, the Ke-go 
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only expounds t 



There are two iiinds m the Ekayaiia (Ichi-jo) or ttu 
Bone vehicle.' The one is the 'one vehicle of a speclii] 
poct rine(Bet.-iu-kyo-iGlii-ji5), tJia t isthe Kc-gon Sutra^ 

-JViw. 175,176,177. 
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The other is the * one vehicle of a similar doctrine * 
(D6-ky5^ichi-j6), which includes the Saddharma- 
punrfarika-Butra (Ho-ke-ky^) also. So^ the name of 
*one vehicle' is equally given to the Hokke Sfttra, 
but that of the ^doctrine of completion' is limited to 
the Ke-gon Sutra only. 

In short, all the virtues of the state of Buddha 
are not to be shown, without this doctrine. It savs 
that one destruction is equal to that of all. So, if 
one cuts off one portion of passions, he is said to cut 
off all. It also says that one practice is equal to 
that of all. So, if one practises one practice, he is 
said to accomplish all. Again, it says that one 
thought equals immeasu rable kalpas. Therefore, one 
passes over the three Asamkhya or countless kalpas 
within one thought, and becomes Buddha. Thus, 
in the 'doctrinal division of practice and arrange- 
ment' (Gy5-fu-mon), it speaks of the attainment of 
Buddhahood after passing three different births. 
But, in the division of completion and circulation' 
(Ennyli-mon), it asserts that when one first raises 
his thoughts towards the perfect knowledge, he at 
once becomes fully enlightened. This is the prin- 
ciple of the doctrine of this sect. 



€8 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Ten-dai-sliu, or the sect founded on Mount 

Tendai in China. 
I. The doctrine of the sect 

The doctrine of this sect is to encourage all men, 
whether quick or slow in understanding, to exercise 
the principle of 'Completion and Suddenness' (En- 
don), with four doctrinal divisions; one or all of which 
are taught to men, according to their ability. The 
object of the doctrine is to make men get an exc?llent 
imderstanding, practise the good discipline, and at- 
tain to the great fruit of enlightened. Thus they 
can become a benefit to their country. 

The principle of Completion and Suddenness is the 
meditation on the middle path. This path is called 
the inconceivable state. If one understands this 
principle, all things are in completion. Though 
beings were originally in the state of completion, 
they once sank into confusion and began to suffer mi- 
series of existence, without knowing truth. Out of 
comimssion, therefore, Buddha appeared in the 
world, and preached the truth in several doctrines 
according fo the circumstances of time and place. 
There are the four doctrinal divisions of 'Conpletion 
(En), Secrecy (Mitsu), Meditation (Zen), and Moral 
Precept (Kai);' which are the means of knowing the 
principle of Completion. 
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Tie following is tlie i-egiilar order of the four 
I divisions: 1. The Moral Precept of Com- 
pletion and Snddenntss CEn-don-bai), 2. the Action 
of Meditation (Shi- kwan-ga), 3, the Action of Vairo- 
A'aiia (S!ia-na-g6), and 4 the TraDsmiBBion of the 
Law of Boiihidharma (Darn-nia-fu-hS). 

Firat, the Moral Precept of CoD]]iletion and Sud- 
denness is the general character of this sect. So in- 
Btruction ia given on this point as soon as a person 
enteta the suet. Then there is no dxel ortlcr as to 
which of the two Actions should be first nndertaken. 
The Ijiw transmitted from Bodlildharraa is again 
qnite a different (ransmiBsion. Tt is independent of 
the order of time, as it is taught to a competent 
man with a special ceremony. 

The Moral Precept of Completion and SuddennesB 
is to receive the perfect and good qualities of Bnd- 
dha. This is called Jiihfii, or 'receiving the moral 
precepts,' which are linown as the Trividha-J'ila 
(San-jii-j&-hai), or 'threufolJ pnre precepts.' 

The first is tlie Saw bhara-sila (Sh5-rilsu-gi-kai), 
or 'Precept of good hehavionr,' which prohibits evil. 
There is no evil that is not destroyed liy this precept. 
When ignorance and passion come to an end by 
keeping this precept, fhe stale of the Dhanun-kdya 
(IIoHshin) or 'spiritual body' of Buddha is attained 
to. This is called the virtne of destrnction (Dan- 

toku). 
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B Kusala-sa)figr?ilin-si]a {Sho 
it of collecting or holding 

deeds,' which causes men to practise good workea. 

There is no good that is. not collected in it. This i€] 

I explained as Bignifying to raise wisdom, to praclia 

all good worlis both worldly and religious, i 
therto take nor to abandon several practices s' 
as tlio six Paramitfi.8 or ' perfections,' and 
practiea good devices (Ho-ben), Then the SaWi 
bhoga-kaya {Ho-shin) or 'compengation-body' 
Buddha is attained to. Thie is called the virhie c 
wisdom (Clii-toku). 

The third is the Sattvartha-l;riya-sila (Sho-shu- 
j6-kiii), or 'precept by benevolence towards beings,' 
which profits beings. There is no being that is not 
saved by this precept. Wiien all living beings werAiJ 
led to the path of Buddhi (or made to follow thaT 
' doctrine of Buddha), the Nirraawa-kay.i (0-jin, or ' 

Ke-shin) or 'transformed body' is attained to. 
This is called the virtue of benevolence (On-doku). 
These three precepts are the three kinds of the J 

LEei'ds or cauees of Eiithlha. All the Dbnrmas 
Hhings' are comprehended in there. Buddha 1 
accomplished all the three, so that he is possessed of 
perfectly good qualities. These qualities were collected 
by him for the purpose cf giving them to beings. 
Therefore it is said in a Sutra that if beings re- 
ceive the precepts of Bnddlm, they at the same time 
I i 
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enfer *;hii state of BiidJhaliood. The orJer of tlie 
above tliae precepts is not fixed. But so fiir as 
practice is concerned, tlie Sambhara-sik, or ' precept 
of good beliitvioiir,' is to Iju kept fir-it; because it is 
necessary for nil who follow the doctrine of tliia 
sect. 

Secondly, tlie Aotion of Meditiilion is to practiso 
the excellent conteniplution on the middle piith, in 
order to understund the principle of Completion and 
Suddenness. All the teachings of Buddha in the 
five periods of his life are comprehended, herein. 
This action belongs to the teaching of completion, 
80 that it is briefly called tlie Completion (En). 

There iire also eight divisions of Buddha's doct- 
rine, according to its cluiracteristica suitable to vari- 
ous classes of listnera. The 'five periods' (Go-]i) and 
'eight divisions of fsiiching' (Hakkyo) are called the 
'doctrine and meditation' (Kyo-kwan) of the Ten-dai 
sect. The five deriods are called after the titles of 
the principal Sutras, namely; 1. The Ke-gon,' or 
Avatamsaka; 2. the A-gon,^ or Agama; 3. the 
Ho-do/ or Vaipulya; 4. the Han-nya/ or PrajTSa- 
paramita; and 5. the Hokke/ or Saddharma-puw- 
liarika; and 6. theNe-han/ovNirvaiaa. The eight 
div isions of teac hing are (1) T he sudden (Ton), ( 2) 
' ' Nos. 87-ll2r^">^^42-7?l etc. ' Nos, 23-86 
and many others. ' Nos. 1-22. ^ Nos. 133-139. 
' Nos. 113-125. 
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The gradual (2;ea), (3) The secret (Hi-inltsu), (4) The 
imleterminate (Fu-jo), (5) Collection (Zo), (6) Pro- 
gress (Tsu), (7) Distinction (Betsu), and (8) Comple- 
tion (En). 

Thirdly, the Action of Vairo&ana is the doctrine 
of the highest Yana or veliicle of the Yoga or union. 
Those who practise tli3 great doctrine of secrecy of 
the form and reason, perfect the Sidlhi (Shitsu-ji) or 
'success,* and benefit the country, are acconiplishers 
of this Law. 

This action is the secret performance practised in 
accordance with the ability of votaries, who wish to 
understand the perfect way quickly. Therefore it is 
called the Ji-mitsu or ' secret of matters or forms,* 
If they understand the meaning of the secrecy of both 
the form and reason, and re<ich the state of enlighten- 
ment, at the stage of agreement of reason and wisdom, 
they are quite certain to attain to Buddhahood in the 
present life. 

Fourthly, the Transmission of the Law of Bodhi- 
dharma requires only one thought and three rules. 
Those who l)egin this practice have 'to enter at once 
the spiritual world, and cultivate their mind, wishing 
to obtain the highest active power of wisdom. Fina- 
lly, if they were considerel to bi competent men for 
the transmission, they are given a sealed diploma in 
the special ceremony, 

IL A history of the sect. 
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First, tho traDBniis-fion of the Mornl Preceiit of 
Completion and Sutidenncss was fivet received by 
jS'akyamuni from Vairo/.'ana (Dai*ii!c]ii) Buddha, by 
whom 111 turn it was given to tho Bodliisattva Ajita 
(A-ifrta, i. e. Maitreya or Mi-rokii). Thus it passed 
through moie fhan twenty BodhiKittvas. Kmna- 
mytva arrived in China on the twentieth day of the 
twelfth month of the year corresponding to 401 A. D., 
and traismitied this doctrine to his Chinese diaciplea. 
Afterwards E-shi of Nan-gakii and Ohi-ki of Ten-dai, 
whose poBthuraous title ia Chi-sha Dai-shi, greatly 
revered it, both receiving the secret transmission, called 
the T6-chii-s5-jo, or 'transmission within the tower,' 
The BiicccBHor of Chi-sha was Kwan-jo of Sho-an. 
Some generations affcr, there wns tjie Upiidhyaya 
CWa-)B) or 'teacher' Do-sui of Eo-ya. At his time, 
Sai-chO {Den-gyO Dai-shi) and Gi-shin (Shn-zen Dai- 
ehi) went to China from Japan. In 805 A. D., they 
together with twenty others received tlie transmission 
of this doctrine from D6-sui, and retiirriCtl to Japan. 

Sai-ch6 tranemitted it to Eii-uin (Ji-ltakii Dai-shi). 
Tliia ifl the origin of the tranamiaaion of ihe Sam-mon 
or En-rjaku-Ji (Hi-ei-zan). Gi-shin transmitted it to 
Eu-chiii (Chi-sho Dai-shi), This is the origin of the 
transmission of the Ji-mon or Ou-jo-ji (Mi-i-dera). 
After these, it was widely spread over the whole conn- 
try, and divided into many different schools. 

Secondly, the tiansmission of the Action of Mali- 
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tation passed through twenty-three patriarchs in India 
after /S'akyamuni. In China, E-raon (550 A. D.) 
followed the views of the Bodhisattva Kl^argriina 
(Ryfi-ju), the thirteenth Indian patriarch, and under- 
stood the doctrine of the * One thought and Three 
kinds of meditation' (Isshin-San-gwan). He was 
succeeded by Eshi (Nan-gaku Dai-shi, who- died 577 
A. D.) and Chi-ki (Ten dai or Ohi-fha Dai-shi, who 
died 597 A. D.> The latter greatly expounded th^ 
doctrine, and it is called ihe transmission of the 
Spiritual mountain (RyO-zen, i. e. the GWdhra-kftfa 
(Qi-sha-kutsu) in India, where /8^&kyamuni preached 
the Saddharma-punrfarikn, the principal Sfttra of this 
sect). Then it passed through five teachers, from 
Bho-an Dai-shi to Kei-kei Dai-shi. 

In 804 A. D., Den-gy5 Dai-shi went to China by 
Imperial order, and received the transmission of this 
doctrine from Do-sni, who was the principal disciple 
of Kei-kei. After his return to this country, Den-gj-o 
Dai-shi taught it specially to En-ch© (Jak-k5 Dai-shi) 
and En-nin ( Ji-kaku Dai- shi). This is the transmis- 
sion of the Sam-mon. In 851 A. D., Chi- she Dai- 
shi went to China by Imperial order, and learned the 
hidden meaning of the doctrine of this rect, under the 
inBtiTiction of RyS-sho, a successor of Ten-dai Dai- 
shi in the ninth generation. When he came back 
to Japan, Chi-shS Dai-shi taught it to Ry5-ytl, and 
completetl the system of the doctrine. Since that 
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time," it hug been continujilly handerl down. This 
is the transmission of the Ji-mon. 

Thirdly, the Action of A'"airoiaiin, or the great 
doctrine of the highest vehicle of the secret nuion, 
was transmitted in India from the ora! ititriiction of 
Vairoftttna to Va^rrasattva (Koti-g6-aattii), and so an. 
In China, S'lihlmkarasimha {Zati-mii i) arrived there 
from Central India in 71G A, D., and hiinde.l tlie 
doctrine down to Gi-rin Dai-alii. Soon after, Vagfra- 
bodhi (Kon-go-chi) alsi ciiitie to China from India; 
and Ma diaiijile Amoghavayra (Fn-kii) went l)aok ti 
India from China and again returned ta the lattar 
country. They both I ranamittjii th'a doctrine to the 
Chinese Buddhisls. 

In 805 A. D., Ddn^yS D.ii-8hi mefc the AAS.rya 
(A-ja-ri) Jun-kyS, a disciple of Gi-ria Dai-shi, and 
received instniction ia this doctrine, and then came 
home to Japiin, In 803, he first practiaod the secret 
rite of the Abhisholta (Kwan-jo), or 'sprinkling wa- 
ter on the head,' by Imperial onler, in the Takao 
monastery on Mount Kiyo-taki, on the nortli-west of 
KyDto. Shti-en, Gon-so, En-clio and some others 
were then tha receivern. This wna the day on which 
this ceremony of Kwan-jS was first performed in 
Japan. 

In 83S, Ji-kakn Dai-shi went to China and received 
inatmction in the doatrine of Completion ^En), 
Secrecy (MJtsn), and Meditation ^Zen), and also in tlie 
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Siddha (Shit-tan) or Sansloit alphabet, and made 
clear what had not been known clearly. More 
especially was he initiated into the secret rites of the 
great doctrine of Yoga or union. He followed Ho- 
zen, Gwan-j5 and Gi-shin, who were the disciples of 
the Indian teacher Zen-mii-i's pupil, and received the 
doctrinal rank of Dai-kyo-0, or * great doctrinal 
king.' In 8 47, A. D. he came back to this country and 
became the founder of the Tai-mitsu, i. e. 'secret 
(Mitsu) doctrine transmitted by the Ten-dai sect.* In 
some resi>ects, it is far saparior to the similar doctr- 
ine handed down by the two great teachers (Dai-shi) 
Den-gy5 and Ko-bo. In 854, A. D. it was trans- 
mitted to Anne and others. It has since diverged 
into several schools. This is the transmission of the 
Sam-mon, 

In 853, A. D. Ohi-sho Dai-shi went to China, and 
became the disci j)l3 of Ho-zen, and was given two 
things, viz., a pestle, or a kind of brass mace 
(Sho or Kine), and a bell (Rei or Suzu), in token of his 
complete acquirement of the teachings of all the 
Buddhas. He brought back with him several books 
and other things. Espacially was he granted permis- 
sion by the Emperor to promulgate the ' meditation 
according to true words' (Shin- gon-shi-k wan). Thus 
he perfected the meaning of complete secrecy (En- 
mitsu). Though their genealogical line so far as the 
Indian and Chinese patriarchs are concerned is the 
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Bftine, Chi-aho Bai-shJ was the d'lBciple, in all the 
three gi'eat Laws, of the Atarya Ho-zen, who pmiseil 
him greatly and taught him all that was moat im- 
portant. After he cama taclc to Japan, ho handed 
the Laws i;lo.vii to Shu-ei, Ko-aai and others. There 
ia also a school of the transmiaaion of the Siddhi or 
SanBlmt letters, and some others which belong to 
the doctrine of Yoga. 

Fourthly, the hue of t!;e Transmission of the I^aw 
of Bodliidhainia jraesed thningh twenty-eight In- 
dian and seven Chinese patiarclis. In 736, A. D., 
Do-een came to Japan from China and transmitted 
this liaw to Gyo-hy5, who in tnra lianded it down 
to DengyB. In 804, Dao-gyo again received ins- 
truction in this Law from Sho-nen in China, and 
taught it to Ji-boku, who transmitted it to Cho-i, 
and BO on. There are not any different liiiea in the 
transmission of tlua Law among the Bam-mon and 
Ji-mon. 
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The Shin-gon-shu, or True Word (Mimlra) i 
1. A history of the Ee.;t. 

The doctrine of this tect is a great wciet law. It 
-teBcliea ub that we can attain to tlie state of the 'Great 
'Enlightened,' tlmt ia the state of 'Buddha,' while in , 
the present physical body which was horn of our ys^m 
tents (and which consista of his elements, Earthy I 
Water, Fire, Wind, Etlier and Knowledge], if v 
follow the throe great secrotlaws rsgardiag Body^l 
Speech and Thought. 

Tije Tdthagata Mahavairoftana (Dai-niohi Ny»- 
rai) in tlio state of hia Dharma-k&ya or 'spiritual 
body,' preached the doctrine of tlie secret Mantras or 
true words (Shiu-gon) to his own subjects, in ordei 
to allow the tnitli understood by hitn. This doctriai 
is recorded iu tiie sutras such iis the M:ihava'roifean&- ' 
bhisambodhi-Bvitra (Dai-nichi-kyo,)'' and the Vajra- 
sol;hara-BUtni(Kon-go-ch6-liyO),' etc. Although there 
are niimeroua words in these Butras, yet the essential 
point is nothing but the MaHtiahv or the 'circle' of the 
Two Parts (RyS-bu) of Vnffra-dliatu(Kon-gD-kai)and 
Garbha-dhatu(T;ti-zo-Jvai). The Manrfalai', therefore, J 
the body or snbstance of tiie doctrine of this sect. In J 
the ftBsembly called Ji-eho-e ('aelf-nitiire-asaembly')! 
Ilich Ruddhapreachedthelaw, VapraHattvft(Koi 
No. 530. ' No. 534. 
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g6-6atta) received the secret AbhiBlieko(Kwftn-joJ, i. e. 
ihe initiiition by sprinMInj!; water upon the head, na 
the srgD of the successor in the Law. 

Afterwanls the great-mincted N&garjpina (Ryfl- 
tnyo} saw VapraFiiltva in t!,e iron tower in South 
India, and received the FUcret doctrine from him, con- 
cerning the Two Parts ofVa^ra and Garbha-dhatn. 
Nagars^iina transmilled tha Law to his disaiplu Kii- 
Rabodhi(? Ey1i-chi),«ho fmnsmitted it tuVayrabodhi 
(Kon-go-chi). Vajrrabodhi was a man very learned 
with regard to many doctrineB of Enddhisni and other 
religionp, and was esfecially well acquaiutctl with 
Ihe deepest meaning of the doctrine of this sect, 
which he taught in India for a considerable time. 

This is an oiitJine of the transmiBsion of this 
doctrine in India. 

Id 720 A. D. Vaj^rabodlii bringing his disciple 
Amoghava^ra (Fii-fcii-kon-gO) arrived in CIi6-an, the 
capital of Cliitia. Tha Era^ieror Gpn-so of the T'ang 
or To dynasty was then greatly delighteil, and ordered 
hiiu to trauslale Ihe work called the Yu-ga-nen-ju-ho, 
or the * Law of reading and recital in Ihe Yoga doc- 
trina' He Ja cooa'dored Iho founder of the secret 
doctrine of Bnddbism in China. Afler his death, 
Anioghavat^ra went back to ladia, in order to niako 
further ipsearchea in his doctrin. In 746 A. D., he 
cnme liaok to China and trnne^laled >he socrod books, 
to the number of Beventy-Beion in all. Kej-kwa of 
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the Seiryu-ji was his disciple, who like his master 
was a very learned man, well versed in the Tripi^aka 
and the Two Parts, Thus he propagated this doc- 
trine throughout the Chinese empire. 

In 804 A. D., Ku-kai, better known by his pos- 
thnmous title Ko-bo Dai-shi, went to China from 
Japan, and became the disciple of Kei-kwa. The 
latter was very pleased to Fee him, and said: *I 
have waited for yous (coming here a long time.' 
During two months after his arrival there, Ku-kui 
received secret instruction concerning the Two 
Parts. In the fourth month, Kei kwa gave him 
the Abhisheka, or 'sprinkling water on the head* 
(K wan-jo), as the sign of successorship, and said : 
'The Bhagavat,or the Blessed one, gave the secret key 
to the truth to Vagrrasattva, who transmitted it to 
Nagargruna, and so on till myself. Now, because I 
see you are indeed a man well qualified for this 
learning, I give you the key to the secret great 
doctrine of the Two Parts. You should propagate 
it in your native country.' In 806 A. D., he came 
back to Japan. The Emperor Hei-zei received him 
cordially, and ordered him to teach it to the people 
at large. 

Thus, from the Tathagata Mahavairoifcana to 
Ku-kai, there were eight patriarchs who were the 
successors in the Law. Besides them there is another 
series of so-called eight patriarchs who transmitted 
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the Law. Their names are Nagargruna (Ryu-myo), 
Nagabodhi (Ryu-chi), Vagrrahodhi (Kon-gSchi), 
fi'ubhakarasimha (Zen-mu-i), Amoghavagrra (Fu-ku- 
kon-go), Kei-kwa, Ichi-gyo and Ku-kai. 

Ku-kai had ten great disciples, but two of them 
were the true successors; namely, Jichi-e and Shin-ga. 
Gen-nin succeeded them and transmitted the Law 
to Yaku-shin and Sho-bo. Sho-bo was the founder 
of the 0-no school j and Yaku-shin, of the Hiro-sawa 
school. 

A genealogical table of the succeeding Patriarchs. 

India. 

1. MahavairoX^ana (Dai~nichi), * /S'akyamuni's 
self and inner enlightened body ' (Sha-ka-ji-nai-sho- 
shin). 

2. Vagrrasattva (Kon-go-satta). 
.3. Nagargruna, 

4. Nagabodhi. 

China. 

5. Vagrrabodhi. 

6. Amogbavagrra. 

7. Kei-kwa. 

Japan. 

8. Ku-kai, K5-bo Dai-shi. 

Jichi-e and Shin-ga. 

Yaku-shin^ of the Hiro-sawa school. 

Sbo-b5, of the 0-no school. 
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II. The doctrine of the sect, 
(a) The doctrinal divisions. 
According to this sect, there are two ways of 
classifying all the doctrines of Buddlia. First, as the 
* Ten Stages of Thoughts ' (Ju-jQ-shin), when the 
doctrines are t:\bulated and considered consecutively, 
orlengthwise,of thetible. Secondly, as two doctrines, 
hidden and apparent (Ken-mitsu Ni-ky5), a division 
which cuts the t<\ble across the middle. In the latter 
divission, all the Laws preached by /Sakyamun are 
called apparent doctrine (Ken-gyo); and those delivered 
by the Dharmakaya (Hosshin), or the spiritual body, 
hidden or secret doctriQe(Mitsu-kyo). The Dharmakaya 
is the inner enlightened body of Buddha. It is consid- 
ered by the adharents of the apparent doctrine form- 
less and speechless ; but in the hidden doctrine, the 
Dharmakaya is said to have a form and to preach the 
Law. The apparent doctrine is that which is adapt- 
ed to the hearers, like formal conversation with 
honoured guests. The hidden doctrine, on the other 
hand, is the Law understood secretly by Buddha and 
given to his own disciples, like familiar conversation 
among relatives. This division is, therefore, used to 
explain the differences of deptli aod shallowness of 
the doctrines of this sect and four others, viz., the 
Hosso, San-ron, Ten-dai and Ke-gon. 

The Ten Stages of Thoughts are originally enu- 
merated in the Chapter on the * Stages of Thoughts,' 
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in tLo Dai-nicM-kyo. Tliey are the names used to 
illnstrale ten different etagea of the thought? of 
living beiugs. Ku kai however wisely took thum to 
illustrate the difference of sscte. There are also two 
ways of explaining these tlionghts 'crosawisa' and 
'lengthwise.' 'Groaawise,' they explaio the different 
sorts of obj-^ts in tlr3 D!}arrailfiJ,tii-ai;iii'iala {Ro- 
lai-man-da-ra), or the 'circle of the stati of things/ 
and include the meaning of all the docfcrinaa of 
Bii.ldha. 'Lengthwise,' they explain the gradual 
imiirovement of the thoughts of thosj who practiaa 
the doctrine of this sect, from the first moment of 
tlieir good thought, till the firi;il [lerfed; enlighten- 
ment. 

Tlie Ten Stages of Tlioughts are as follow ! — 
1. The I-aliQ-tei-ye-sliin, (lit 'different-birth-ram- 
sheep-thought ') is th^ characteristic of the thre.3 evil 
states of Narakasor dwallei-s in hdl,Prita3 or doperted 
spirita, and Tiryagyonigata-snttvxiB or lower animalB. 
The I-sliB momsignorautpaople who arc 'different in 
birth ' from the wise men. They are maddened with 
passions, and can not JisUngutsh good and bad, nor 
comprehend tlie reason of cause and effect; but only 
long for tlie H\fiafaotion of their nppetite and lust, 
just as a mm. This animal is very low and stupid 
in nature, and knows nothing but appetite and lust; 
80 that a man who is ignorant of the doctriuo of 
t^Qse and effest is^ in India, compared to a ram. 
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the practiser of the Shin-gon sect; is in the state of 
meditation, in which any object is confem plated as 
having no nature, like an image in a mirror, or the 
reflection of the moon in the water. 

6. The Ta-en-dai- jo-shin (lit/other-relation-great- 
vehicle-thought') is tho cliaracteristic of the Hos- 
80 sect. Having nnderstood the truth that there 
is nothing but thought, one raises an unlimited 
compassion, and transfers beings to the other 
shore of Nirva7ia. 

7. The Kaku-shin-fu-sho-shin (lit. * understand- 
ing-thought-without-production-thought') is the 
fiharacteristic of the San-ron sect. The Kaku- 
chin/ or understanding thought/ means to know 
that the impure thought of passion itself is ori- 
ginally pure. The ^ Fa-sho/ or without produc- 
tion/ is the first of eight negative terms to ex- 
plain the middle patli. Taking the first, the other 
seven are understeod. It is said that if the cloud 
of the false idea of eight confusions is blown 
away by the wind of the excellent reason ex- 
plained by eight negations, then the sky of the 
middle path or truth is clear and calm. If these 
sixth and seventh stages of Thoughts are reached, 
the practiser of the Shin-gon sect is in the state 
of freedom of thought in the meditation of Toga 
or union. 

8. The Ichi-do-mu-i-shin (lit.' one-path-without- 
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doins-tliuiiglifc') is tlie oharacterlatic of tlio Ten- 
(lai sect. The ' Ichi-do,' or ' one patli,' is evon and 
e'lual, anl caUed ' lelii-nyo,' or 'om; siicTinc^a' in 
the Ten-dai sect. The mu-i (Aaamakn'ta'), or 
'without doin;;,' is natural, bemg called 'Jia-so 
or ' true farm' ia that sect. 

9. The Golai-mH-.iUBh(5-8hin(lit.'extreme-wilh- 
out-self-natnre-thought' ) ia the characteristic of 
the Ke-griu sect. Tha word 'Goku' means ex- 
treme or best. Tn the apparent doctrine (Ken- 
gyO), the Ke-gou siitra, or Baddh^ivatamsaka- 
mahAvaipulya-sutra, ia the beat of all; imd in that 
Biitra, the truth is esplaineil in acnortlancc with 
relation and cIo?s not keep the Sii-called ' self- 
nature.' 

10. The Hi-mitsu-shu-gon-shin (lit. ' aecret-hid- 
dengrave-adornm-nt-tliought') is the characteris- 
tic of the hidden doctrine. The ' Hi-mitsu,' or 
' secret,' is the hidden practice of the Three Se- 
urota of the Tathagata or Bnddha, which adorns 
the good qualitiea. 

Kfi-kai Baid : ' The apparent doctrine drives 
aWay the oufa;r dust, and the Shin-gon, or Trun 
Word opens the store (or, showa tho inner truth).' 
Thus tha first nine Stages or Thoughts are only 
the meaus of stoppiiic; passions and driving away 
the false belir'f, Whnn he reaches the tenth and 
last Stage of Thought, the practiaer first under- 
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stands the source and bottom of liis own thought, 
and knows the secret of becoming Buddha by tlie 
present body. This is called the true meaning of 
showing virtue. 

(b) The Two Parts of the Vagrra-dhatu and 
Garbhadhdtu. 

The ma^idala, or circle/ of the Two Parts re- 
presents the nature of the reason and wisdom of 
Buddhas, and also the truth of the ^m and 
thought of living beings. The reason why the 
mawrfala is estabished in this sect is to show that 
the form and thought of Buddhas and of other 
living beings, who are not enlightened, equally 
consist of six elements. In the term Vagra- 
dhdtu, or Kon-go-kai (Ut. ^ diamond element' ), 
the word Var/ra has the two senses of hard- 
ness and utility. In the former sense it is under- 
stood to be compared with the secret truth which 
is always in' existence and not to be broken. In 
the latter sense, it imphes the power of wisdom 
of the enlightened that destroys the obstacles of 
passions. The Garbha-dhatu, or Tai-z5-kai (lit. 
*womb element/), means to take hold of. It is 
compared with the state of things that are taken 
hold of within the original body of beings, just 
as a child is within the body of his mother. 
These two divisions of the Dhatus are represen- 
tations of the nature of form and thought, the 
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oiiB from rcaam an.I the ntliei- from wisiliim, be- 
ing tlie prmcijtles o£ tbig sect. Tliey fire, tliere- 
fore, never to he soiiglit outside of the thought 
of beings, ivithiu ivliicli tlicy arc re.ally in exis- 
tence. The import'int object tif the Two Parts 
of the Vwjra, and Giirbha-tlhiitu is to know truly 
the origin or bDttom of ou^'g own thought, and 
understand the moaaure or constituents of one'a 
own body. 

Although thfl Two Purta ani ori;^in.illy ono.yot 
they -Me bo divided according to the treatment of 
reason and wisdom. Then tlte Vayra-dhS,tu is the 
wisdom not se[)arHt(!d from r.-asou, and it ia that 
which benefits one's own self. Th^ G-arblia-dhdtn 
ia the reason not separated from wisdom, and it 
\B that which benefits others, Again th-J Garbha- 
dhdtn oousists of the three thinjjs of the great 
meditation, wisdom and compassion, which are 
Biiddba, Vaf/ra and Padma or lotus respectively. 
Tbeso three aro tecliuically called TathagtAnu- 
bhjlva(But!m-bii} or Buddha class,' VajriimbhAva 
(Kon->;o-bn) or diiimond class,' and radmiinubhA- 
va Ren-ge-bu or lotiia flower class. The Buddha 
class correspondB to the Tath&gata Mahdvairo- 
/^ana, (Dai-nichi Njorai), meaning the porfection 
of enlightenment. The Vaf/ia class represents thu 
wJKdoiu poBst'sail by A'^ayra-sattva, which ivisdomi 
being Him in nature can destroy all passions 
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eren though it lias been sunken in the mud cf 
tiansmigratioo for a very long tim?. The Padma 
class represents the compassion of ATalokite«vara, 
showing that there is the pure thought within 
all liying beings, which is neither destroyed nor 
defiled throughout the transmigration in six states 
of existence, like a lotcs liower in mud. 

The Vaj/ra-dhatu explains the five kinds of wis- 
dom (see below), and consists of five classes. 
These are tlie Batnanubhava (^Ho-bu)or 'gem-class' 
and Karmanubhava Katsu-ma-bu or ' action 
class, together with the three classes of the 
Garbha-dhatu. The Karma class means to accom- 
plish all tlie actions, and the Ratna class sliows 
the unlimitedness of virtue and happiness within 
the perfection of Buddha's enlightenment. 

Moreover there is the Ma7?6?alft or circle of nine 
^'^gg^MifiR i^ ^^A Vft^a-^liRf^, which drcle means 
the perfectness. This Maiiciala is of four kinds, 
namely, 1. Mahamawrfala, the bodies of all the 
objects worshipped; 2. Samaya-maTuZala, the sword 
and other things held by the worthies; 3. Dhar- 
ma-maTw/ala, their Vigra, (Shu-ji) or ^ seed ' i. e. 
the mystical letter or syllable forming the essen- 
tial part of a Mantra, and 4. Ka^ma-ma7^c^ala, 
their actions. 

The M-nndahi of nine assemblies of the Vayra- 
dhatu is as follows :— • 
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1. The Karmad-parshad, (Katsuma-e) or 'action 
assembly' represents tlie dignified forms and 
actions of the objects worshipped. This assem- 
bly corresponds to the first of the four Mawr/a- 
laa If wo minutely count them, there are alto- 
gether 1061 worthies therin, but generally they are 
reduced into 37 according to the number of their 
good qualities, as the 37 Bodliy-angas, or divi- 
sions of t!ie perfect knowledge. The 37 worthies 
of the Karma assembly, the first of the nine as- 
semblies in the Va(/ra-dhatu, are in the following 
order : — 



AVest 




•qsn^ 



, No. 1. Maliiivairofcana, or Dai-nicbi ( ' great 
miu'), who holds the Miidi-ii or Beal oi the fiaL' 
of wisiluiu. 

No. 2. Akeliolihya, or Aslinkii (^'immov«3abIe'), 
who FfiproKents the firmness of tlie thought of 
Bodlii or jierfoct wistiom. 

No. 3. Battiasambhava, or Ho-ehO ('gsm-birth'), 
wto governs virtuea and happiness. 
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4 Amitabha, op Amida ( ' immeasiirabia 
light' J, who rules oyer the act of preacliiug the 
Law and tlestroyiui^ doubta. 

No. 5. Amoghasiddlii, or Fii-ku-jo-jii (' iinfail- 
iQg completion'), i. e. •S'aliyamimi, who I'idea oyer 

I the accomplishment of the action of Nirviwia. 

' The above five are Buddhas, and the follow- 
ing are Botlhisattvaf!. 

Noa. 6. Sattva-va:/ra (' being diamond'), 7. 
Batna-va'/rnCg'i in d.), 8 DhaTina^yasrrft ('law d.'), 
9. Karma-vaf/ra ('r\ction d.'];jj.Q- Va^ra-aattva ^ 
('diamond being'), 11. Vn;7ra-raf;a ('d. king'), 12. 
Vaj/ra-i-Eigiv ('d. lif foction' ), 13. Vayi'i^sildhu ('d. 
pleasing'); 14. Va^-a-ratiia ('d. gem'), 15. Vag- 
ra-tei/as ('tl. IJghl'). 16. Vayra-ketii ('d. ban- , 
ner'), 17. Vai/ra-hilsa ('d. laugl'ing'); 18. VftTta, ; 
dhariua ('d. law"), 19. Va,'/rft-tlkshjia ('d, sharp | 
(thing)'), 20. Va?ra-hetn ('d. cause'}, 21 V&'j- 
va-viU' ('d. speech"); 22. Var/ra-kai-ma ( ' d. ac- 
tion), 23. Vttf/ra-raksha ( '■ d, protection'), 24. 
Vftflira-ydlcsha (' d. tooth ('0'). 25. \'a(/ra-aiindhi 
('.i. firt (?)'); 26. Vaf/ra-Usa ('d. Bi)t>i-t'), 27. 
Vftj/ra-mf'di ('d. garland'), 28. Vai/ra-gtti (' d. 
aon™'), £9. Va;/ra-nnti (*{L dancing'); 30. Vn^- 
ra-dhujia ( ' d. incense'), 31. vnpra-pnshpa (' li. 
flower'). 32. Vai/ra-loka ( "-l. Hght,), 33. Vnffra.- 
gandhi ('d. smearing perfume'); 34. \'ajranknsa 
t ' d. hook'), 35, Vaffra-liandha C d. tie' J, 
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Vajyra-spho^a (*cl. chain'), and 37. Va^ra-gha^ifa 

(' d. beir). 
r"^ In the above list, Nos. 10-25 are called the 
i sixteen worthies of wisdom, and Nos* 6-9 and 

26-87 are those of meditation. 

2. The Samaya-par shad, (San- mai-ya-e) or ^ag- 
reement assembly' corresponds t) the Samaya- 
ma^idala. The worthies of this assembly, make 
the appearance of weapons and Mudras or seals, 
etc., according to their original vow. 

3. The Sukshma (?)-parshad, (Mi-sai-e) or * mi- 
nute assembly' corresdonds to the Dharraa-ma?fcc?ala. 
This represents the minute virtues such as five 
kinds of wisdom of the worthies. 

4. The Mdhapiigra-parshad, (Dai-ku-jo-e) or 
'great-worshipping-assembly' corresponds to the 
Karma-ma?ic/ala. In this assembly eachof the wor- 
thies worships mahrivairofcana with gem diadem 
and wreath, etc. 

In each of the above three assemblies (2-4) 
there are 73 worthies. 

5. The ^atur-mudra-parshad, (Shi-in-e) or 
four ' eeal -assembly' shows the four Ma?*r?alas toge- 
ther in this one assembly, in v/hich there are 13 
worthies. 

In the above five assemblies mahavairofcana 
(Dai-nichi) is placed in the middle, showing 
that the cause itself is the effect. 
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{!. The Eka mudiM-pavBliari, (fclii-in-e) or 'onc- 
Swl ascembly' abfuvR tlie on'; seal of lunliAvai— 
roiatiti and theru is I'lily cno wortliy, ^'iz, malii- 
viurofcana. 

7. TliR Biuldliiijiiti (?) -parslta-I (Ri-shii-B) or 
' reasoa-state-asaemUy' has 17 worthies, Va(}ra~ 
sattva being placed iu tlia middle. MaMvairo- 
tana of the above six assembliea manifests bim- 
Felf ns V'Hr/raaattva iu this a'aamhly anit benefits 
living beiriKB, This bIiws that tha cff.;ct its''lf 
is tlio cause. 

8. TIiQ 'rrailolcya-vi//,iyii-lcarma-parsbml (GH- 
san-^p-icatsit-ma-e) or ' three -world -aiibduing-ac- 
lion assembly' hsia 77 worthies. It shows tlio state 
of the Maba-krodha-kivya (' great-auger-body '■) 
manifested by Viu/rasattva to destroy the ene- 
mies of the three worlds, viz. coyotouaneaa, anijer 
and foolisbnees. 

9. Tb'i Trailokya-vif/aya-aamaya-parsbad (Go- 
san-zc-sau-mai-ya-o) or ' three-world-subdiiing-a- 
grcement-ossembly' bus 73 worthies. It sbows 
the state of tho furm of Samaya, or agreement 
of Vaj/rasattva, who holds the bow and .arrow, to 
warn livinj^ beingH. 

Tlia order of tlia above nine nsaemblies ia of 
two kimla. The ordor given abova is from root 
Ui eomlilotion. If wo speak of becoming IJuddha, 
then thu Trailokya-vi;/tiyiv-aiimaya-parsIiatl is tho 
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first, and the Karnia-parsIiAd ia the end. Tho 
former order ia from iho a.-lf-euUghtenmeat to 
subjugation, and th3 latter from Bubjugataon to 
the self-enlightenment. 

Thus 437 worthies aro countsd in the Va</ra- 
dhutii. But in fact thcro are innumerable obj"ctB 
woi-ahipped, which are all omitf«d. 

Next the Garbha-dhatu ('■womb element') is 
called 13 great encloaurea (Maha-vntia?) The 
following Maw/ala, Jiowever, omits the shi-dai- 
go-in ('foi.ir-gi-eat-protcction-encloBure')i bo that 
there are twelve enclosures only: — 
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1. The middle Ashfa-pattra-Tciti, (Haolii-y5in) 
or ' eight-leaf-encloBiire ' is like the following; — 




■TS9A\. 

This represents HWdayft, or ' heart, ' of beings. 
If they meditate on the lotus flower of their 
heart, eii^ht petals of the flower are burst open 
and five Bnddhas and four Bodhisittvas appear 
oil them, Mahavairofcana being in the middle. 
Thus in the middle ' eight-leaf-enoloaure,' thera 
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are 9 worthies. 

2. The Sarvagriia-vnti (Heu-chi-in) or *all-know- 
ing-enolosure' on the top contains 7 worthies. 

3. The Avalokitesvara-vnti ( Kwan-on-in ) 
or ^ookinpr-on-sound-enclosure' on the north contains 
37 worthies. 

4. The Vagrrapawi-vWti (Kon-g5- ehu-in) or 'dia- 
mond-hand-enclosure ' on the south also contains 37 
worthies. 

5. The Tegrodhara-vWti (Ji-miyo-in) or * holding- 
light-enclosure' on the bottom contains 5 worthies. 

6. The iS'akya-vnti (Sha-ka-in) or 'able-one- 
enclosure' on the top contains 39 worthies. 

7. The MangfUsrl-yWti (Mon-ju-in) or Mucky- 
enclosure' on the top contains 35 worthies. 

8. The SarvanivarawaYishkambhi-vnti (Jo-gai- 
shO-in or ^removing-covering-obstacle-enclosure' on 
the south contains 9 worthies. 

9. Ths Kshitigarbha-vnti (Ji-zS-in) or 'earth- 
womb- enclosure' on the north contains 9 worthies. 

10. The Akaaagarbha-vnti (Ko-ku-z6-in)or 'sky- 
womb-enclosure' on the bottom contains 28 worthies. 

11. The Susiddhi-vnti (So-shitsu-ji-in) or 'well- 
perfection-enclosnre' on the bottom contains 8 
worthies. , 

12. The outside Vagrranubhava-vWti (Kon-gS-bu- 
in) or 'dianiond-class-enclosiire' on the four sides 
contains altogether 205 worthies. 
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The total niimliar of the worfcliiea in the abo^'e 
twelve enelosiirea is 428. Again tliere are altogetlier 
865 worthies ia the Two Parts; but in reality there 
are endless objects worsliippetl in the state of things 
thronghont the ten directions, whicli are all included 
in these Two Parts. Even if we should know that 
one Buddlm esiats within our own body, our merit 
would be imnieaa arable ■ How much more tliere 
exist originally unlimited worthies within the heart 
of all living beings equally. This is truly the 
extreme secret, 

(c) The unimpeded state of six elfimonts 

The Ehan-niahabhClfas (Rokn-dai) or 'six great 
eleraenfs' are earth, water, fire, air, ether, and 
knowledge. Theso six exist everywhere, so tJmt 
they are callml Mah&bhutas, or great elements. If 
they are divi<l(id among the Two Parts, the first five 
are reasou, corresponding to the Garhha-dhatu, or 
Tai-zo-kai; and tiic last is wiwlom, being the Vajra- 
dhStii, ov Koii-gfi-kai. However, the reason and 
wisdom aie originally not two; so that tliere is no 
knowledge besides the first five elements, and vice 
vers^- Sij, iftiie sixth element vi^Wi'ina, or know- 
ledge, is dividwl into five eleiuentft, these are as many 
kinds of wisdom, technically called Go-clii, or ' five- 
wisdom.' Tiiey are as follow : — 1. The Dharma- 
(lh^tn-prak)'«'t-£^n&ua, or Ho-kai-tai-shO-chi ('thing- 
elameat-substance-Qature-witdom'), conres^nda to 
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the element ether, being the wisdom to become the 
substance of things. 2. The Adarsana-grMna, or 
Dai-en-kyO-chj ('great-round-mirror-wisdom'), oon*e- 
sponds to the element earth, manifesting the images 
of all things jnst as in the mirror. 3. The Samata- 
gfwana, or BjS-do-sh6-chi('even-eq[ual-nature-wisdom*) 
corresponds to the element fire, mating no distinction 
between this and that, while looking at the things. 

4. The Praty-avekshaTza-^iiana, or Myo-kwan-zatsu- 
chi ('welHooking-consi(lering-wisdom')corre8ponds to 
the element water, being the wisdom that governs 
the act of preaching the Law and destroying doubts, 
and that distinguishes clearly what is right or WTOng. 

5. The Kntyanush^/^ana-r/^ana, or Jo-sho-sa-chi 
{'wisdom of accomplishing what is to be done ') corres- 
ponds to the element air, being the wisdom of comp- 
leting the good action of helping both one's own self 
and others. This comparison is however not per- 
manent. 

The unimpeded state of these elements one with 
another is compared with the rays of light of many 
different lamps. The six elements of Buddha are not 
hindered by those of unenlightened beings. Therfoic 
there is no being besides Buddha, aiid no Buddha 
besides being. Such is the unimpeded state of the 
six elements, 

(d) The Yoga or union of the three secrets (Sau- 
mitsu-so-5). 
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The tliwe secreta fire the thr^e actions of body, 
epetch and thouglit. These are origiaaUy even ami 
ecLiuiI, Boi-ly is eijiial to speech, and speech is equal 
to thought. They all exist everywhere in the 
Dharni:i-diiatn, or ehiniant of things, and are cilleJ 
tlie three aecreta even and eqna] to all IJiid- 
(IhftH. Speaking hriefly of the form of the Dharma- 
dhAtu, the apparent form of all thioga is that of the 
five elements; and it is the sjcret of body. This 
form or body producea sound, and it is the secret nf 
Bi-ieecK Thia form liaw tlie power (Ko-no) and it is 
the secret of thonght These three seoreta exist in 
thinga both animate and inanimate. Therefore if 
the wind blows treea, waves beat rocka, and a man 
raises hands, moves feet, spaaka and keeps silence, 
all arc in tlie three awreta. Bnt thesj are the states 
iinderatooil by BudiUia only, and not approached by 
an ordinary niita ; so that they are called secrets. 
Buldha taught lis tha ruba of Miidras or aeala and 
Manlraa riv Triia Words, etc., in order to cause 
ignorant jienplo nnitu with the state of Buddha. 
This is the meaning of union (Yoga). It makes no 
diffL-rence between the 'equal ' tlireo sesr.-ts of Buddha 
and the ' distinct' three sMrets of beings. The three 
secrets are ■originally equal without distinction, bnt 
ignorant ]Teoplo maku distinction of them falsely. 
Therefore Buddha adds his three secrets to those of 
beiiigi). Thia addition is however oot that of two 
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different things. The nature of the secrets of beings 
are originally not different from those of Buddha's. 
But ignorant people do not know it. So Buddha 
teaches them to understan d and meditate on this. Such 
meditation and understanding are those of Buddha, 
so that there is the meaning of adding the thref^ 
secrets of Buddha to the three actions of beings. If 
our practice is ripe in imitating the action of Buddha 
and becomes equal to the three secrets of Buddha, 
then there is the meaning of union (Yoga). It is 
said: San-mitsu-so-o-soku-shin-jo, or 'Three secrets 
united, the present body becomes (Buddha).' 

(e) The attainment to the state of Buddha by 
the present body (Soku-shin-j5-butsu). 
There are three kinds of explaining this subject, viz, 
Ei-gu (^eason-completol '), Ka-ji ('adding-hokling'), 
and Ken-toku (^apparent-obtaining'). The first is 
explainal in the following word : The true form of 
body and thought of all living beings is the Manrfala, 
or circle, of the Two Parts of Var/ra and Garbha- 
dhatu. The flesh body is the reason of the first five 
elements, and it is th Garblia-dhatu ; while the 
thought is the wisdom of the sixth element, knowledge, 
and it is the Vayra-dhatu. These wisdom and reason 
are originally completed in all living beings. This 
is technically called Bi-gu-soku-shin-jo-butsu, or 'the 
attainment of Buddhahood by the present body 
completed in reason.' 
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The second is to make the originally completeil 
MaRffsla Or circle opened and manisfested by the 
power of 'adding and holding ' (Ka-ji) of the three 
secrets. 

The third is to reach the origin of one's own 
thought, obtain the Mararfala, and attain to the final 
slate of perfect enlightenment, after completing the 
practice of the three ssoreta. 

These three kinds of becoming Bnddha are only 
diSei-ence in explanation, and in reality they are one 
and no distinction. 

The virtue completed in one's self and not obtained 
from others is (he character of ihe first ( Ri-gu ). 
The ignorant people do not know it, but can perceive 
it by the power of 'adding and holding' of the Three 
Secrels. This is Ihe second ( Ka-ji )■ The third is to 
complete the practice and become the perfectly en- 
lighteneil ( Een-tokii ). 

The above sketch is only an outline of the doctrine 
of this sect. If one wants to examine it more minutely, 
he has to read the three principal Sutras, Dai-nichi- 
kyo,* So-shitsn-ji-lrvo," and Kon-go-chftd?^?'" ^^'^ 
also many works Killed f!i-ki, or ' ceremonial niles.' 
Besides them, there are several works written hy Kfl- 
bai, Ko-bo Dai-shi, who established this Shin-gon 
sect in Japan. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Jo-doshti, or Pure I^nd sect. 
1. A history of the sect. 

Buddhism was first introduced into China from 
India, in 67 A. D. In 252 A. D., an indian scholar 
of the Tripi^alx-a, Samghavarman (Ko S6-gai) by 
name, came to China and translated the great 
Amitayus-sutra (Mu-ryo-ju-kyo)^ or Larger Sukhfi.- 
vati-vyuha in two volumes. This is the first and 
longest of the three sacred books of this sect. This 
Sutra gives a history of the Tathagata Amst4bha 
from the fiist spiritual impulses which led him to 
the attainment of Buddhahood in remote Kalpas 
down to the present time when he dwells in the 
western world called Sukhavati (Goku-raku, or *hap- 
py ')» where he receives all living beings from every 
direction, helping them to turn away from confusion 
and to become enlightened. 

In 400 A. D., Kumaragriva (Ra-ju) came to China 
from the kingdom of Kharachar (Ki-ji) and produced 
a translation of the small Amitayus-sutra (A-mi-da- 
kyo) ^ or Smaller Sukhavativyuha in one volume. 
This is the shortest of the three sacrel books. It is 
taught in this Sutra that if man keeps in his memory 
the name of Buddha Ainitabha one day or seven days, 
the Buddha together with Bodhisattvas will come 

' No. 27. - No. 200. 
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and Dieet him iit tho moment oF his ileath in order to 
let him be horn in the PiirB Lan.l Siiltiiavfiti; and 
that this matter has equally hfidn approved by all 
other Biiddhaa of ten different directions. 

In 424 A. D., Ka,]Aynsa,^ (Ky5-ry5-ya-ahi) arrived 
ill Cliina from Indiii and translated the Amitayua- 
dhyana-B(itra(Kwan-mu-ry5-jn-kyo}* in one volume. 
This is tlie second longest of the tlirea aaored books. 
An outline of this aiitra is as foliowB:Taidehi, consort 
of king Bi'nhisara of Magadha, seeing the wickeil 
actions of lier son Agiatasatru, bagan to i'eel weary of 
this world SahS (Sbt-ba, or 'enduring'). £'akyamn- 
ni then taught her how to be ham in the Pure Iiand 
Sukliavati instructing her in tho method of being 
born in that worhl, enumer.itin^ three kinds of good 
actions. ThR first is worldly goodness, whicli includea 
good actions in general, such aa filial piety, respect 
for eld«rs, loyalty, fiiithfulneBs, etc. The second is 

I the gooilneaa of iSila or morality, in which there are 

difforeucca between the priesthood and the laity. In 

I ahort, however, all that do not oppose the general 

rule of reproving wickedness and exhorting to the 
practice of virtue are included in thla goodness. The 

I third is the goodness ot practice, which inclndes that 

of the four Satyaa or truths ;iud the six Pararaitas or 

^^jerfectiona. Besidtw these all other pure and gtKxl 

^^Bh^qb BUcli ee the reiuUng and recital of the Mah&- 
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yana-8utra?, persuading others to hear the Law, and 
thirteen kinds of goodness to be practised by fixed 
thought are comprised in tliis. Towards the end of 
the Sutra Buddha says: ^Let not one's voice cease, 
but ten times complete the thought, and repeat 
Namo'mitabhaya Buddhaya (Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu), 
or adoration to Amitabha Buddha/ This practice 
is the most excellent of all. 

Buddha teaches us in bis doctrine the truth of 
cause and effect from his right wisdom and under- 
fctanding. Bad seed produces bad fruit, and good seed 
produces good fruit, just as red pepper is pungent 
and sugar-cane sweet according to their own seeds. 
This is quite natural. No one doubts about it. 
Therefore the Sutra is quite true when it Siiys that 
the right causa of the three kinds of goodness gains 
the right fruit of nine different stages in the Pure 
Land Sukhavati. 

Depending on the three Sutras above mentioned, 
there were three patriarchs in India, who preached 
the doctrine of the Pure Land. They were Asva- 
gliosha (Me-myo), Nagarg^una (Ryu-ju) and Vasu- 
bandhu (Se-shin), who were born in India six, seven 
and nine hundred yeai*s after Buddha respectively. 

In China, E-on (died 416 A, D.) of the Shin dy- 
nasty, Don-ran (d. 542) of the Gi dynasty, and Do- 
shaku and Zen-d5 (both lived about 600-650) of the 
T5 (T'ang) dynasty chiefly taught this doctrine. 
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"Esiiemlly Zen-do used liis wliolo pnwcr for tiip 
Kwiin-iim-ryo-jii-I<y6, nud wvote a new comiiicntiiry 
on it in fnur volumes. He understood lliorouglily 
llie tlionglit of Buddha, jind cleiirly expliiineil tlm 
text. In lliis way, he renJly excelled liis predecessors, 
FUcli as Jo-ye, Ten-dni, Ka-jo and otliers. He said 
liima'Jl' that lie had laid a rule for all ages. This 
18 not ftt all an exaggaration. 

Afterwards Hosshd went to Mmmt (rii-dai, wliert* 
he worsliipppd MafT^rusri, and wrote a iiuml.er of 
verses, collectively called Go-e-san, or 'veisea for five 
nssemhlies.' Another feaclier named Slio-l;0 is Raid 
to have seen light coniicjj out from the hooks left, 
by Zen-d6 in the tenijde of Hakn-ha-ji, or 'whitfl 
horso temple.' All these were the henefita left hy 
Zen-do after his death. During his life-finte, the 
iuflnence of his teaching was so grpat that the most 
peojile ahstiiined from fi^h or flesh and the market 
meat of the cat>ilal was not sold much. This is the 
rea-son wliy he is generally considered as the greatest 
master of this doctrine in China. 

About five centuries after Zen-do, in 1133 A. P., 
a boy was born in the Uriinia family of the province 
pf Mimasak-.^ in Ja]ian. This boy's mime was Sei- 
Bhi-iuaru. lu his ninth jear, he naa converted by 
his father's dying wordp, and when he was fonrteeii 
years old, he went up to mount Hi-ei wiiere in 
the foUowiog yeor^ Ue slmved his liead aikd leceiy- 
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ed the precepts. Then his name was changed to 
Gen-ktt. In his eighteenth year he retired to kuroda- 
ni, and five times read through the five thousand 
volumes of the Tripifaka. He did this for the pur- 
pose of finding out the way for the ordinary and 
ignorant people of the present day to escape from 
misery. Taking this opportunity he studied Zen- 
do's commentary already alhided to. He repeated 
his examination altogether eight times. At last he 
noticed a passage in it, l)eginning with the words 
'Chiefly remember or repeat the name of Amitabha 
with a whole and undivided heart' (Ts-shin-sen-nen- 
mi-da-myo-go), etc. Then he at once understood the 
thought of Zen-do, who taught in his work that 
whoever at any time practises to remember Buddha 
or calls his name only once, will gain the right effect 
of going to be born in tlie Pure Land after death. 
Gen-ku then abandoned all sorts of practices, which 
he had hitherto followed for years; and began to 
repeat the name of Buddha Amitabha sixty thou- 
sand times a day. This event occurred in 1175 A.D., 
when Gen-kti was in his forty-third year. The 
name of Jo-do-shti or Pure Land sect was first 
known in Japan in this year. This account is 
given in the Choku-shu-den, or Life of Gen-kti 
compiled by Imperial Order, and the Sen-jaku-^hu, 
that is Gen-ku's own work. 

G^n-ku was very famous in his life-time. He 
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become the spintiml preceptor of the three Emperors 
Tnka-kiirn, Go Sliira-kiiwaj and Go To-liru After 
his tleath, bis biography was compiled in forty- 
eight volitmep, by Imperial Order. It was copied 
by three other Emperors Fushi-mi, Go Fiishi-rai, 
and Go Ni-jo, 

Before Gen-kfi, there were eminent prieatrf in 
Japan, such an Ku-ya, Ei-kwan, and E-shin also 
failed Gtn-shin, who all preaciied this doctrine, but 
l.ad no BUcceSBora. Ueii-kuliadhnndreils of discipIeB. 
Among them, Sho-ko of Cliia-?.ei and Zenne of 
Sei-zaii were the principul ones. At present there 
are myriads of monasteries and prieats of tliia sect in 
the Empire. 

II. The doctrine of the sect. 

Do-shaku says in his work, the An-raku-sliQ, that 
there are two divisions in the teaching of iSakya- 
mnni, namely, Mahuydna (Dai-jft) and Ilinayana 
(Slio-jo). In the former again, there are two gfites, 
viz., the Holy Path (Slio-do) and the Pnre Land 
(Jo-do). The Hinayuna is the doctrine by which 
the immediate disciples of Buddha, and those of the 
period of five hnndred years after Buddha, practised 
the three Sikahas (San-gaku) or training of Adhisila 
(Kai) or 'higher moraUty,' A(ihifcitta(J6)or 'liigher 
Ihoiight,' and Adhipraj/«a (E) or 'higher learning,' 
and obtained in their present life the four holy fruita 
of Srota-a]>anna, Saknd-4gfijaia, Aaagoauu, and 
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Arhat. The gate of the Mahayana is also the 
doctrine by which man practise.-j the three trdiaings 
above mentionedj and in his present life, he under- 
stands the three virtues of Dliarma-kaya (Hosshin) 
or ^spiritual body,' FrAgna. (Han-nya) or 'wisdom/ 
and Moksha (Ge-datsu) or ' deliverance.' The man 
who is able to do this is no ordinary one, but ban 
natural vigour, and i^ supposed to possess merit 
produced from good actions performed in a former 
state of existence. The firmness of this man's lieart 
is as hard as a rock, and his fearlessness of any 
obstacles is like a brave soldier's crushing his enemy. 
The doctrins which causes man to do so, is called 
the gate of the Holy Path, and the mm is called one 
who enters the holy state in this world. During 
fifteen hundred years after Buddha, there were such 
personages in the world from time to time. The 
flourishing state of Buddhism at that period and the 
lives of those eminent priests are to be seen from 
several compilations of their memoirs. 

Now, as the present time belongs to the Latter 
Day of the Law (Mappo), people become insiacere, 
their covetousness and an^^er dailv increase, and their 
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contentions yearly arise. The three trainings already 
alluded to are the correct causes of deliverance; but 
if people think them as useless as last year's almanac, 
when can they complete their deliverance? Gen-ku, 
therefore; deeply tliinking of this, shut up the gate of 
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tlie Hnly Tatli and openecl tlmt of tliti I'lirfi L:imi. 
For ill the former tlie effect of delhtiraiice isexiiected 
in tliis world by the tlin;o Iruinliiga of nior^ility, 
thought fitiil learning; and in the lutter the great 
fruit of going to be born in t!ie Pare Land after death 
18 expects I through tho sole practice of rep3ating 
Bnddha'sname. Moreover it is not easy to Bcconi- 
jilisb the cause and effect of the Holy Tilth. But 
those of the doctrine of the Pure Land are both very 
easy to be completed, Tina difference is comparai 
with going by land and water in Ryu-jii's work. 
Both the gates of the Holy Path and Pure Land, 
being the d'xrlne of Mahiiyfina, have tho same objoct 
to attain to the state of Buddhahood. As tlie time 
and peojile fur the two gates are not the Bame, the 
dotrines are necessarily different, jnst as one uses a 
ftirriago on the land, while another employs a ship 
npon the water. 

The doctriuea preacliel by Siltyamuni are altoge- 
ther eighty-four- thou sand in number; that is to sayj 
he taught one kind of people one doctrine anch as 
the Holy Path, and another, as that of tho Pure 
Land. 'I be doctrine of the Pure Land was not only 
shown by Gon-ku, but also by Zen-do in hia great 
worlt. Again tiiia was not only" piinted out by Zen- 
de, but it wns deriveil from the Si'itra pre:ichal by 
tho great teaciier ■^iikyamniii. It is siid that when 
ilea-tlo was writing his coramcutary, he prayed i'or a 
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wonderful exhibition of sui^rnatural power. Then 
there appeared to him in a dream every night a 
dignified priest, who gave him instruction on the 
division of the text in his first vohime. Therefore 
the author (Zen-do) treats his own work, as if it were 
the work of Buddha; and says that no one is allowed 
either to add or take away evea a word or sentence of 
the book. This is the reason why Gen-ku quotes the 
three Sutras and Zen-do's commentary as the texts 
in his own work, the Sen-jaku-shii. 

If one wants to know the doctrine of the Pure 
Land, he must believe in the words of Buddha. 
/S'akyamuni was the sage who perceived the three 
times, past, present and future, which are just as 
yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. Among the Indian 
heretics, there were some who spoke of the future, but 
their account of it was not accurate; and there was 
none who spoke of the past. Now the modern people 
si^eak of the present life only, and do not know 
the past and future. Buddha alone knows the three 
without any mistakes. 

The Pure Land is the western world where Buddha 
Amitabha lives. It is perfectly pure and free from 
faults. Therefore it is called the Pure Land. Those 
who wish to go there, will certainly be born there ; 
but otherwise they will not. This world Saha (Sha- 
ba), on the contrary, is the effect of the actions of all 
beings, sd that even those who do not wish to be boru 
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here, are also obliged to come. This world is called 
the path of pain, because it is full of all sorts of 
paius, such as biith, old age, disease, death, etc. 
This is therefore a world not to be attached to, 
but to be disgusted with and separated from. One 
who is disgusted with this world Saha and who. is 
filled with desire for that world Sukhavatl will after 
death be forn there. Not to doubt about these words 
of Buddha even in the slightest degree is called the 
deep failh; but if one entertains any doubts, he will 
not be bom there. For this reason, Ryu-ju said: 
* In the great sea of the Law of Buddha, faith is the 
only means to enter.' This is an outline of the doc- 
trine of this sect. 




CHAPTER X. 



The Zea-shu or Conteruplative sect. 
I, A doctrine of the seut. 
The word Zen is a ehortened form of I 
Zen-ns, which is a transliteration of the 
word Dhyana, or contemplation, 

The genera] character of the doctrine of thia sect 

W$B briefly explained by the eight Chineee words, 

' Kyo-ge-betsu'den-fu-iya-nion-ji, or Special tran&- 

miusiun independent of a comiuon teaching and not 

CBtahlished on any letter or word. Besides all the 

doctrines of the Mahayana and Hinajana, whether 

hidden or apparent, there is, therefore, one dietJoct 

line of transmission of a secret doctrine, which is not 

subject to any utterance at all. According to this 

doctrine, one is directly to sea the eo-called key to 

, the thought of Buddha or the nature of Buddha, by 

[bis own thought, being free from the multitude of 

ifferent doctrines, the number of which is said to 

reach eighty-four thousand. In sliort, it is the truth; 

e apparent by one's own thought. 

IT. A history of the sect. 

( a ) The transmission of the doctrim 

When the Bhagavat (Se-son, or 'Blessed') 5altya- 

Ltnuni was at the assembly on Mount Gn'dhratuta 

(Eyo-zen) or 'vulture's peak,' there camo the heavenl] 

king Mahabrahman {Dai-bon}, who offered Buddl 
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a flower of a golden colour, and uslced liim to preach 
the Law. The Blessed one only took the flower and 
held it in hia hand, but said no word. No one in 
the whole assembly could understand what ha 
meant. The venerable MahukA^iyapii alone smiled. 
Then the Blessed one said to him: 'I have the 
wonderful thought of Nirvajia (Ne-han), the eye of 
the right law, which I shall now give to you.' (See 
thoDai-bon-tenno-mon-butsu-lretsu-gi-kyB, or 'Sutra 
on the Great Bramnan king'e questioning Buddha to 
dispel a doubt.') This is callud the doctrine of 
thought trausraitteil by thought. 

K&syapa gave it to Ananda, wlio gave it in turn 
to iffaMavasa, and so on till Bodhidharma, the twenty- 
eighth patriarch. The following is a list of the 
names of tliese patriarchs: — 

1. Mahakasyapa (Ma-ka-ka-shg). 

2. Ananda (A-nan-tla). 

3. S^nay^m (Sho-na-wa-shu) 

4. TTpagupta (D-ba-kiku-ta) 
' 5. Dlin'taka (Dai-taka). 

6. M.ihkha.'kB, (Mi-sha-ka). 

7. Vaeiimitra (Ba-Rhu-mtiau). 

8. Bnddhanandi (Bntsu-da-nan-dai). 

9. Buddhnmitra (B'u-da-mi-ta). 
klO. Parsva (Ha-ri-shu-ba), 
111. Puttyayasas (Fu-na-ya-sha). 
Ll2. A«vaghosba (A-na-bo-tei). 
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13. Kapimala (Ka-Li-rao-ra). 

14. Nagargruna (Na-gya-a-ra-ju-na). 

15. Kawadeva (Ka-na-dai-ba). 

16. K&hulata (Ra-go-ra-ta). 

17. Samghanandi (So-gya-nan-dai). 

18. Samghayasas (Ka-ya-sha-ta). 

19. Kumarata (Ku-nio-ra-tji). 

20. (rayata (Sha-ya-ta). 

21. Vasubandhu (Ba-shii-han-dzu). 

22. Manura (Ma-do-ra). 

23. Haklenayasas (Kaku-roku-na). 

24. Siwha (Shi-shi). 

25. Vasasuta (Ba-sha-shi ta). 

26. Pu^yamitra (Fu-nyo-mit-ta). 

27. Pragr/iatara (Han nya-ta-ra). 

28. Bodhidharina (Bo-dai-daru-raa). 
Bodhidharma was the third son of a king of the 

Kashis, in South India. Thinking that the time of 
teaching his doctrine of contemplation in the East 
had come, he arrived in China, in the first; year of 
the Fu-tsu period under the Ryo dynasty, 520 A. D. 
Bodhidharma then taught the Emperor Bu the secret 
key of Buddha's thought, who was, however, not yet 
able to understand it. So leaving there, he crossed 
the river Yo-shi, and entered the dominion of the 
Northern Gi. In the Sho-rin-ji (the name of a 
monastery) on Mount Su he sat down cross-legged 
in meditation, with his face to a wall, for nine 



years. During tliat period, people did not know 
him, and called liini simply the Wall-gftzing Brah- 
ma»a. 

Afterwards he had a number of diKciples, hut 
they had different views, that are called the tran^ 
mission of either skin, flesh, or hone of the tsiicher. 
Oiily one of tliera, E-ka hy name, got the whole 
body of his teaoliing. The fifth patriareh from 
Bodhidharma wasKo-nin. Amonghis disciples, tliere 
were two worthy men, E-nC and Jin-ahil. T!ie latter 
taught the doctrine to his followers in the nortbern 
part of Obioa, aud established the Northern sect. 
E~no did bo in Ihe southern part, founding the 
Southern sect. 

The Southern sect was soon divided into fivesclioola 
known as Ria-zai, Gi-g5, Soto, Un-mon and Hfl- 
gen. In the first school Bin-zai, there were two 
Buhd ivifiiouH, namely, Tj>-gi and 0-ryu. All these 
are collectively called the five hoasea and seven 
schools of the Southern sect. There was no division 
of tlie Northern sect, 

As to the propagation of ihis doctrine in Japan, 
De-sen, a disciple of one of Jin-shQ's pnpils, came 
over from China to this country, in 729 A. D. He 
lived in the Dai-an-ji, and handed down the doctrine 
of the Northern Contemplation to Gyij-hyo, who 
transmitted it to Sai-chC, the eBtftUieher of the Ten- 
dai sect in Japun. 
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The Southern hniiich of the Contemplative sect 
was first transferred to Japan by Ei-sai, of the Ken- 
nin-ji. He went to China in 1168 A. D., and be- 
came the disciple of Kyo-an, of the Man-nen-ji. By 
him tlie Rin-zai sect was first eetfthlished in the 
Empire. After that, the siicceasora of the Ein-zai 
school became numerous. Bho-ichi of the To-fuku- 
ji and 13iit-k6 of the En-gaku-ji were Ixith the diaci- 
pies of Te-gi's ninth generation. Sho-jchi had a 
disciple named Dai myo, who had tlie Nan-zen-ji 
built, Mu-s6 of the Teu-ryu-ji was taught by a 
pupil of But-k6. Dai-kaku of the Ken-cho-ji was 
a disciple in the tenth generation of Yo-gi, and 
Dai-to of the Dai-tokii-ji, tiie eleventh. The lattei" 
had an active dieciple named Kwan-zan, who founded 
the My5-shin-ji. 

Thus the Ken-nin-ji, To-fnku-ji, En-gaku-ji, 
Kan-zen-ji, Ten-ryvi-ji, Ken-clifi-ji, Dai-toku-ji, 
Myfl-shiu-ji, together with the So-koku-ji, are called 
the nine principal monasteries of the Ein-zai sect. 

The So to sect was established here by Do gen of 
the Ei-hei-ji, who went to China in 1223 A. D., 
and became a diBcijile of Nyo-j6 of Ten-do. When 
he returned to Japan, the Emperor Go-Ba-ga paid 
great respect to him, gave him a purple robd 
as a gift, and addressed him by the title of BuppQ' 
Zen-ji, or tlie Teacher of Contemplation in the Larf 
of Buddha. 
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Bho-kin of the So-ji-ji was a disciple in the fourth 
generation of De gen. The Emperor Go Dai-go gave 
him a purple robe, and called liia monastery as the 
princijial one of the sect. The Emperor GoMura-kami 
gave hira the jiOBthiimoiia title of Bntsu-ji Zen-ji. 

The Ei-hei-ji ami Sft-ji-ji are c^iiled the two prin- 
cipal monasteriea of the So-to sect ia Japan. 

Afterwards, in thi3 reign of the Emperor Go Ko- 
myO, 1644-1654 A. D., a Chineae priest named In- 
gen came to Japan. He was a disciple by descent of 
the 0-ryfi Echool, a branch of the Ein-Zai, and 
established here the 0-balcii aaot, 

The Rin-Zai, So-to and 0-baltu are called the three 
Japanese Contemplative sects or scheools. 

( b ) The , origin of the Southern and Northern 
sects. 

As it lias been mentioned, there have long existed 
two branches of the Contemplative sect in China as 
the southern and Northern sects. Tliia divisaion took 
place between the two worthies, E-no and Jin-shQ, 
diaciples of Ko-nin, the fifth patriarch. On a certain 
occaesion, the teacher told all his disciples tliat the 
right law of Buddha was difficult to understand, and 
that they should not merely rely upon the words of 
their master, but their own views. So theywere order- 
ed to compose verses expreasing their own opinions, 
with the condition that he whose verses were correct 
ID meaning should he given the cloaks and the alms- 
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bowl of fikjsDUiBif tnnanilted tbnHigli the lodiaa 
u>d Cbmefv pstmitlis, as the Evmbo's of tlie right- 
fbl mcceeeor. Tben the venerab'e Jin-sho, the 
hod of »im hoDdivd di^pks, composed the 

''The body is like the knowledge tiee. 

Ilw mind is like a mirror on its staiwl. 

li dionld be eocstMotlr utd cu^iUy tsndwdi 

LcEt dtffil should le attracted to iL"' 
His teaehtr iwoKnizei it AtA eoiJ; 'If i 
fntnre should practise their religion according to ti 
WW, they wonM ha^-e an escelleot reward.' 
is the origin of the NortF>eni sect 

The veneirab'e E-no vras then only 
employed to clean rice in a mortar, thej 
which was worked by the (<x>t. 
verses secretly, he remarked t 
fa], but not perfectly good, 
verses as follow:— 

"There is no such t 

There is no such t 

There is nothing t 

Then how can dust | 
On seeing these verses,] 
jftve him the symbols o 
is the origin of the i 
this sect is !i niost si 
' Dr. Eclkine, Chi 
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by lhoi7ghl., being enlively iodependeEt of any letlers 
or worfis. It is in later period called the Patriarch's 
Con ti'm plat ion (So-sbi-zeu), because it contaics the 
key of the thought of the Indian patriarch Bodhi- 
dbaTma. But it is a mistalie that some call the 
doctrine of the Northern Feet the Tathagata's Con- 
templation (Nyo-rai-zeu). 

Thus in China there have been the two divisions 
of the Soulhern and Northern sects and the former 
was subdivided into five houses and seven schools as 
liefore said. Three schools of the Southern sect exist 
iu Japan at present. But all these are the deecen- 
dants of Bodhidhamia, and the priuciple of thar 
doctrine is only lo show what appears in one's own 
ihoTight. If one wishes to understand the true mean- 
ing of the doctrine, he must study it under the 
instruction of a right teacher. There are however 
LumerouB works containing the instructive words of 
the teachers of lUfFereut schools. They are calltd Go- 
roku, or 'Records of sayings,' which may be service- 
able in uuderstanding the doctrine of this sect. 



CHAPTER XI. 



The Shin-sliiJ, or True sect. 
1. A history of the Beet. 
The full name of the sect is Jft-do-Khin-B] 
' True sect of the Pure Land.' The Pure Land i 
the term Jintithetical to that of the Sho-do or ] 
Patli. The object of the followers of this sect is to 
be born in the Pure Land Suhhavati of Amitftbha. 
The third word Shin or 'True' is used to sbow the 
antithesis to the Gon-ke-bB-hen, or ' Temporary ex- 
pedients.' Among those who follow the doctrine of 
the Pnre Land, there are several different systems of 
teaching, which are as follow: — Some say that we 
should practise various good works, bring our stock 
of merits to matnrityj and be born in the Pore Land. 
Others say that wo should rejXfat only the name of 
Amitahha Buddlia, in order to be bora in his 
Pure Laud, by the merit produced from such repeti- 
tion, These doctrines are all considered as yet the 
tempomry expedients. To rely upon the power of 
the Original Prayer of Amitabha Buddha with the 
whole heart, and give up all idea of Ji-riki or 'self 
power' is called the truth. This truth is the doctriof 
of this sect. Therefore it is called the Shin-shu, o 
_ True sect. 

Shin-ran, the founder of the sect, mukea in btlj 
ifork a clear distinction of four systems with ( 
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many terms knoivn as the 'two pairs' and Tour 
folds' or tiers (Ni-so Shi-ju). Tliey are: 1. The 
'lengthwise going-ont' (Shu shiitsn), that ia the 
attainiuent of Ealightenment after long prcictice and 
perseverance, through many kalpits or periods, in the 
way of holy men. 2. The 'lengthwise passing-over' 
fShu-che), which refers to Enlightenment in thia 
life, or to the attainment of Bnddhahood in the 
present esistence. 3. The ' crosswise going-out ' {5- 
shntsii), i. e. the attainment of birth in a region 
where the state of beings is like that of those in the 
womb, and a border-land, or species of limbo, adjoin- 
ing the Pure Land. The imperfection of this 
birth is the result of carelessness and doubt. 4. The 
'crosswise passing-over' (O-cho), i. e. birth in the 
true Land of Amitabha Buddha according to hia 
Original Pniyer.^ Of these four systems, the fourth 
is the doctrine of the Shin-shii. 

There are three principal sacred boolce of this sect, 
all of which contain jSalcyamuni's teaching on the 
doctrine of going to be born in Sukhavati. These 
are the same Suti-as as those mentioned in the pre- 
vious chapter on the Jo-do-shu. Tlie Dai-mu-ryO-ju- 
kyti,' or Larger Sukhfivativyiiha, the longest of the 
three Sntraa, ia taken as a sitecial text book. Tliis 
ia because in i t are spoken the forty-eight Original 

' See note 6 in Mr. James Troup's translation of 
the Shin-shu-kyo-ahi. * No. 27. 
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Prayers of Amit&bha, the eighteenth of which is the 
foundation of the doctrine of the ' crosswise passing- 
over' (0-ch5). 

This doctrine was transmitted at various times 
and in different places by the so-called ' Seven High 
Priests ' (Shichi-k5-so), who were the patriarchs of 
the three countries of India, China and Japan. 
They were the two Bodhisattvas Nagargruna (Ryu- 
ju) and Vasubandhu (Ten-jin) of India, Don-ran, 
DO-shaku and Zen-dd of China, and Gen-shin and 
Gen-ku of Japan. Their works are most minute in 
explaining the doctrine of the sect,for which reason 
the authors are reckoned as patriarchs. The seventh 
patriarch Gen-ku also called Ho-nen was the teacher 
of Shin-ran, the founder of the sect. 

Shin-ran was a Ecion of the Fuji-wara family (bom 
1173 and died 1262 A. D.). He was a descendant 
of TJchi-maro, and son of Ari-nori, who was an 
oflScial belonging to the palace of the Empress Do- 
wager. As a boy he went to mount Hi-ei, where he 
studied the doctrine of the Ten-dai sect. In his 
twenty-ninth year, he became the disciple of Ho- 
nen, from whom he received the tradition of the 
doctrine of the Pure Land. Although ther« were 
many fellow-disciples, he was especially favoured by 
his teacher. Afterwards he compiled a. book with 
the title of Kyo-gyonshin-sho-mon-rui, or/ Collection 
of Maxims concerning the Doctrine, Practice, Faitii 
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and Enlightenment. lu this work he sliowed the 
important meaning of the doctrine, as tmight by 
the master. This is therefore the standard book of 
this sect. 

ir. The doctrine of the sect, 

As has already been stuted, the foundation of the 
doctrine of this sect is the Original Praj-er of Amitu- 
bhft Buildhft. Tlierefiire its faith and practice have 
for their only object to follow the ' Otlier Power of 
the Original Prayer' (Ilon-gwan-ta-riki), and to go 
to be born in the Pure Laud of the Buddha. The 
Original Prayer ia the eighteenth of his furty-eigtt 
prayers, which ia as follows : — 'If any of living 
beings of the ten regions, who have believed in me 
with tnie thoughts and desire to be born in my 
country, and have even to f«n times repeated the 
thought (of my name), ebonld not be born there, then 
may I not obtain the perfect knowledge.' 

This Original Prayer sprang from his gerat com- 
pasdiuate desire, which longed to deliver living 
beings from suffering. With this Original Prayer, 
he practised good actions during many kalpas, intend- 
ing to bring hia stock of merits to maturity for 
the soke of olher living beings. All his actinns, 
B()eecheB and thungbts were always pure and true, bo 
that he occomylished his great compaaionate desire. 
It ia aleo called the great andwide wisdom ofBuddha. 
Tliis Praver and Practice excelled thoee of all other 
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Buddhas. The state of Buddha which is the fruit 
of such a cause is called Amida^ or Amitabha and 
Amitayus, that is, ' Immeasurable Light * and 
' Immeasurable Life. It also means the perfection 
and unlimitedness of wisdom and compassion. 
Therefore he can take hold of the faithful beings 
within his own light and let them go to be born in 
his Pure Land. This is called the * Other Power of 
the Original Prayer.' 

The creed of the sect is explained as the believing 
thought which follows the Original Prayer, and is in 
correspondence with the wisdom of Buddha. This 
is the same as the therefold faith enumerated in the 
Original Prayer, namely, 1. the true thought, 2. the 
belief, and 3. the desire to be born in the Pure Land. 
Though these are reckoned as three, the substance is 
only one, that is called the ' believing thought,' or 
the ' one thought.' If we examine our own heart, 
it is far from being pure and true, being bad and 
despicable, false and hypocritical. How can we cut 
off all our passions and reach Nirvana by our own 
power! How. can we also form the threefold faith! 
Therefore knowing the inability of our own power, 
we should believe simply in the vicarious Power of. 
the Original Prayer. If we do so, we are in corre- 
spondence with the wisdom of Buddha and share his 
great compassion, just as the water of rivers becomes 
salt as soon as it enters the sea. For this reason, 
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tliis is culled the faith in the 'Other Power '(Ta- 
riki). 

If we dwell in eucli a faith, our practice follows 
aiiontaneously, as we feel thaokfal for the favour of 
Buddha, rememher his mercy, and repeat his name. 
'This is the 'roiietition of the thought (of Bnddha'a 
name) only ten timas,' as spoken in the Original 
Prayer, It does, of cotirse, not limit to the number 
ten, 80 that the words Nai-alii, or 'even to' are 
added. There will he some who may repeat the 
name of Buddba for the whole life, while walking, 
dwelling, sitting or lying down. Some may, how- 
ever, do tlie Nem-bufan, or ' remenihrance of Buddha' 
only once before tliey die. Whelher often or notf 
our practice of repeatiug Buddha's name certainly 
follows Our faith. This is explained as we can con- 
stantly practise Buddha's compassion, be&use we 
share tiio great mercifid heart of Buddlia. Again 
this Nem-bntsu does not only mean to invocato 
Buddha's name, but the body and thought are also 
in correaiwndence with it, and not sejiarated from 
the Buddha's mercy. This is not the action of the 'self 
jjower ' of ignorant poople. It la therefore called the 
practice of the ' Other Power ' (Ta-riki-no-ki-gyfl). 

This faith and practice are easy of attainment by 
any one. Accordingly the general Buddhistic rules of 
' becoming homeless, and free from worldly desires, in 
order to attain to Buddhahood,' ore not considered as 
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eflsential in this sect. Conrequeutly even the priests of 
the sect are allowed to marry and eat flesh and fishi 
while those of all other Buddhist sects are strictly 
prohibited from doing so. 

Those who belong to this sect are recommended to 
keep to their occupation properly, and to discharge 
their duty, so as to be able to live in harmony. They 
should also cultivate their persons and regulate their 
families. They sould keep order and obey the laws of 
the government, and do the best for the sake of the 
country. Buddha says in the Great Sutra ( i. e. the 
larger Sukhavativyuha ) : ' You should separate your- 
selves from all evil, and select and practise what is 
good, thinking and cansidering well.' The followers 
of this sect are already in correspondence with the 
Original Prayer of Araitabha Buddhai so that they 
are also in harmony with the instruction of iS'&kya- 
muni, and the general teaching on morality. This 
is the Samvnti-satya (Zoku-tai), or truth by general 
consent, a part of the doctrine of this sect, which has 
reference to the distinction of good and evil in conduct 
in this world. 

Now, as to the Param&rtha-satya (Shin-dai)^ or Hrue 
truth,' which refers to the distinction of belief and 
doubt in the mind, what benefits do the believers 
derive by their putting faith in Buddha? . In the 
present life, they become the members of the Sam- 
yaktva-rasi (Sh6-jo-ju), or 'mass of absolute truth.' 
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In llie next life they attain to Nirvaim (Metsu-do). 

In the first jilace, the mass of absolute truth 
means the chiss of beinga who will certainly be born 
in the Pure Land of Amiiabha Buddha, and attuiu 
to Nirva«a there in the next life. They are taten 
hold of within the light of Amit&bha Buddha, joyful 
in heart, practiBing always the great compasaion of 
Buddha, and suffer transmigration no more. There- 
lore they are called Avaivartikas (Fu-tai-ten), or 
' those who never return again." They derive this 
benefit at the moment of their putting faith in 
Buddha. 

In the second place, to attiiiu to NirvaJta means to 
join the state of enlightenment of Amitabha Bud- 
dha, as soon as they are horn in his Pure Land The 
cause of their goinc; there, is to receive the great 
mercy and wiedora of Buddha; so that they can most 
assuredly attain to the state of Buddha {or Nirvawa), 
iu which both the mercy and wisdom are full and 
perfect. The cause and effect are quite natural in- 
deed. Those who belong to several schools of the 
HoIy_Path have to practise the three trainings of the 
higher morality, thought and learning, with their 
own power, and destroy all hunman passions, in 
order to attain to Nirvana. Those of the other 
schools of the doctrine of the Pure Land are said to 
attain to Buddhahood, having practised good works 
for a long time in the I'ure Laud, whore they are bora 
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from liere. But iii the True eect, the difference ': 
explained by the tenn 0-j6-Boku-jo-butsu, or 'going 
to be born (in the Pure Land) \s becoming Buddha.' 
Thnt is to say, when the boltevera abandon the 
impnre body of the present life (i. e. die) and are 
born in that Pnre Land, they at once accomplieh 
the highest and most excellent fruit of Nirvana, 
F This ia becauao they simply rely npon the Othsil 
I Power of the Original Prayer. I 

In this sect, neither spells nor supplications to* 
Bwldhos or other objects worshipped are employed 
for avoiding misfortunes, bpcanse misfortunes are ori- 
ginnted either in the far cauees of previous esiestencea, 
or in those of the present life. The latter kind of 
causes should be carefully avoided ; so that the be- 
lievers in tJiis doctrine, following Buddlia's instruction, 
may become free from the present causes of misfor- 
tunes. But the far causes, having been originated 
in previous existences, cannot be stopped. As to the 
past, reproof is useless; but^the future may be provid- 
ed against. ,This is the reason why anything like 
a Hpell is not at all used in this sect. Moreover the 
principle of Buddhism is to obtain release from the 
state of transmigration and enter that of Nirvana. 
Then, no happiness or miffortune of this world can 
sturb the thoughts of the believers. But whei\, 
V they turn their thoughts towards the good of others 
Uihe peace of the world should of course be dcsifed b 
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them. If so, they should do nothing but follow the 
instruction of Buddha /S'akyamuni, Then there will 
follow ultimately such benefits as the world being 
harmonious, the country prosperous, and the people 
peaceful. 
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Asaemblj' at Mount GrAllirafeliia. TUir Bin-Uiisnttva J 
wa8 bora in Japan under the nume of Niclii-r«n, atl 
the proper time for promulgating the doctrine, whioln 
had been transmitted to him from iSakyamuDi. 
ThuB Nichl-ren first establislicd this sect in Japan, 
expecting to make hia doctrine known in tha world 
at large, during the t«n thoiiBand years of the Period 
ot the Ldtter Day of tlie Law. J 

The Beet ia, therefore, either called Hokke-shu tnl 
Saddharma-pu'irfarika-sect,' after the title of the 
principal Sutra, or Nicht-ren-shu, after the name 
of the founder. Though this sect adopfn the Saddhar- 
mapunrfarika aa the principal iSutra, like the Ten-dai 
sect, yet the substance of the doctrine is very different 
from the latter; bo that it ia also called Nichi-ren- 
hokke-shu, or Nichi-ren's Saddharma-putK^arika sect J 

Tliti following are the principal Sutras and cota-« 
meutariea of this sect: ' 

1. Myo-he-ren-ge-kyo { Saddharraa-poJitZarika- 
Sfltra),'* eight volumes, trnnslatwl by Kuraarag'Sva, 
under the Shin dynasty of the Ya family, 884-1 
417 A. D. 

2. Mn-ry6-gi-gy5 (Amitartha-sutra),'' translated hjr J 
Dharmag'atayasdB, under tlie Northern Sei dynaatyj^ 
479-502 A. D. 

3. Kwan-fu-gen-kgo ( Samantabhadra-dhyana! 
sfitra),^ translated by Dba rmamitra, under the 85 j 

JVb. 134. ^No. 133. "No. 394. 
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3 periods, therefore, all the great teacherft promul- 
■yuna 



1 the Law, eitJiev the Ilina or tlie Maha- 
the temporary or the true, according to iS^kyamu 
command. Now, the Period of the Latter Day of 
the Iiaw came, when the original or primitive doctrine 
oftheSaddharma-puwrfarika waa to lie expounded. In 
12.52 A. D., when all the other Beefs had alreatly been 
eBtabli^hed, Nichi-ren, founder of the sect, began to 
promulgate the doctrine of the Saddharraa-puMrfarika 
only. He did so, following the niles of iSabyamuni'u 
teaching, and explaining the doctrine tanght by 
jSakyamnni hiraBelf. This excellent doctrine, giving 
benefits to the people of the present ]ffiriod, had never 
Iieen known, dnring two thoupand two hundred and 
twenty years sinee ^akyamuni entered Nirvawa. For 
Nichi-reu was most probably an incarnation of the j 
Bodliisattva Visish(a£aritra (Jo-gy6, lit. 'eminent j 
conduct"), who had been a 'primitive convert' (Hon- 
ke)^ of Sakyaimmi, and received special inatmction 
from the latter, in the chapter on the Transcendent 
Power of the Tatha gata,' amidst the so c alled ' S ky 

- For this Bodhisattva, see the 15th and 2l8t 
chapters of the Ho-ke-ky6, i, e. Kumarar/iva's Chi- i 
nefi8 tranlatjon, and also the l4th and 20th chaplera 
of Kern's English vercioo of tlio Saddliarma-piwida- 
rika, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXI. 

^ L e. the 21st chapter of Kuntarajiva's version, 
and the 20th of Kern's. _ 
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dzu-hon, i. e. Jin-riki hon, the 20th chapter of the 
Sanfikrit text and the 2l8t of the Chinese version)! 

namely : — 

/S'akyamani Buddha. 

Yi^ish^aHritra Bodhif^attva (Jd-gy5 Bosatsii). 

Nichi-ren Dai-bo-€atsu. 
Though the outer form of tlie doctrine of this sect 
depends on that of the Ten-dai sect^ the principle is 
absolutely in harmony with the principal Sutra; so 
that the internal transmission is much more correct 
than the external one. 

II. The Doctrine of the sect. 

(a) An outline of the Saddharma*punc2arika-sutra. 
The Saddharma-pu/irfarika-sutra c«)ntains the doct- 
rine which is characterized by the term Gron-jitsu- 
hon-jaku-kai-e, i. e. 'open comprehension of tempora- 
ry and true (doctrines), and that of original and su- 
bordinate (states of Buddha).' The ' temporary '(Gon) 
doctrine is that of all the Sutras spoken by Buddha 
during the first forty years of his career, before he 
spoke the Saddharma-puwdarikaHSutra, which alone 
contains the 'true' (Jitsu) doctrine. The 'original' 
(Hon) or primitive state of Buidha means the * ori- 
ginal enlightenment' (Hon-gaku) of the very remote 
time when Buddha was in his primitive stage (Hon- 
ji). The ' subordinate ' (Shaku, lit. footprint) or se- 
condary state of Buddha is the 'first enlightenment' 
(Shi-kaku) of Buddha's life-time in this world (Sui- 
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shaku). The 'open comprehension ' (Kai-e)meanB to 
bIiow the final tnith, as the object of tlie appearance 
of Saliyainuni in this world. 

In the first place we shall explain the 'open com- 
prehension of the temporary and tmeiloctrmes'(Gou- 
jitsu-lrai-e). WliemSakyamuiiiapiienredin thisworld, 
there were three oliiEEes of beings concerning the power 
of their unederstand i iig. The lowest ckss was called 
jSravakas (ShB-mon) or ' liearera;' the middle, Praty- 
ekabuddhas (Eu-gaku) or 'singly enlightened;' and 
the highest,BodhiBattTBB (Bo-satsu) or ' beings of wis- 
dom.' Enddha taught tiie 6'ravaliaB to destroy paft- 
sionp, separate from traDamigration, and attain to the 
slate of Arhat (A-ra-kan). He instructed those who 
were capable of becoming Pratyekabuddhae, to 
attain to that stale. The Bodhisattvas were taught to 
make the great vow and prayer to save all beingi; 
and bocome Euddhaslike S'akyamnni himself, when 
their meritorious actions had been completed. These 
three classes were called Tri-yaaa (Sao-jo) or ' three 
vehicle.",' the first two being the Hina-yana {8ho-jo) 
or 'email vehicle.' and the last, fhe-Mah^-yana (Dai- 
jo) or 'great vehicle.' Ooe who attained either to 
the state of Arhat or Pratyekabuddha, according 
to the Hiua-yaua, did not become Buddha of the 
Mnhayfena; and vice versa. One person could not 
comprehend two ways at once. They were, therefore, 
taught to practise any of the three vehicles at their 
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pleaaure. So, there were three distinct claspes of 
people, who became the sages of as many vehicles. 
This is called the doctrine of temporary expedient. 

Thus, during the first forty years, Buddha spoke 
several Sutras, observing the distinctions of three 
vehicles. But in the Saddharnca-puwrfarika, he de- 
clared that all his speeches of the first forty years 
were expedients, and that there was only one vehicle 
(Eka-yana) and not three. Farther he said: 'The 
fi'ravakas and Pratyekabuddhas are also the Mah&- 
' yana and able to become Buddhas. Even the IkJchan- 
tis (Is-sen-dai) or 'unfaithful men 'and women are 
able to attain to Buddhahood. All living beings 
are possessed of the nature of Buddha ; so that there is 
reason to believe that every one without exception can 
become enlightened. This is my true doctrine, which 
should not be doubted. However the temporary 
doctrine of expedients has been spoken by me for the 
purpose of leading men to the true path of the Sad- 
dharma-puwrfarika. Therefore the temporary doc- 
trine itself is true in some respects. The temporary 
doctrine is like the^lotus flower, and the true doctrine 
is like the fruit or seeds of the lotus. The flower is 
truly the expedient for the fruit. The expedient and 
the truth are unseparable. No expedient exists 
without truth. No truth appears without expedient. 
They are almost one, though numbered two. This 
is called the Lotus of the Good Law.' 
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1^ When Buddha spolic these words, the practipers of 
the three vehicles at once nndeistood the (ruth of the 
one vehicle liy the merifa produced from their previous 
practice according to tlie ttimporary doctrine. So, 
even Devadatta and the daiighfer of the king of the 
Nagas or sarjienta inimediafcely ascended the throne 
of Buddha. 

This is the form of preaching of tlie ' subordinate 
doctrine' (Sliaku-mon) of the Saddharma-punt^a- 
rika, in which the 'tflmporary' doctrine is explained 
to 1)6 expedieiit fur showing the tmtli, and the three 
I vehicles are looked upon as if they were only one, 

I III the second place, the 'open comprehension of 

the original and subordinate fctates of Buddha' (Hon- 
jaka-hai-e) is explained in the following way : — 
The state of Buddha to which iSakyamnni attained 
I in this world through the eight stages of his life 

(Has-s6-j6-do), is called Shi-J6-sho-gaku, or the 
'firBt accomplishment of the perfect enlightenment.' 
The term is shortened into Shi-kaku, or the 'first 
enlighteunient; and this is the subordinate Buddha 
(Shaku-hiitsu), The enlightemiieiit of iSakyamuni 
here was only to percsive that he himself had heen 
the Boddl.a of original enlightenment, the lord of 
the Dharmadliatu (Uokkai, lit- 'element of law or 
existence'), since very remote times. All Buddhas 
of the ten regions of the three times, past, present 
and future, are in the game way. During tha 'tern- 
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porary' teaching of the first forty years, /S'&kyamuni 
spoke of himself as he first attained to Buddhahood 
in this world as it appeared to be so. But when he 
spoke the Saddharma-puwdarika, he manifested his 
real state of 'original enlightenment/ as he was the 
Buddha of permanency and the lord of the whole 
universe. But no ^original enlightenment' is raani- 
fested unless the 'first enlightenment* has been at- 
tained here, just as the flowers and the moon of the 
former days can be understood only after we see 
those of to-day. Again we can know the Buddhas 
of the ten regions by seeing one Buddha only, and 
lecognise that we ourselves are already Buddhas by 
hearing the state of other Buddhas. All Buddhag 
of the subordinate state are like the images of the 
moon reflected upon several waters, and only the 
Buddha of the original state is like the real moon 
in the sky. The 'subordinate' state is shown by the 
'original' one, and vice vers&. Though they are 
different from each other, their virtue is one and the 
same. This is called the Lotus of the Good Law. 

When Buddha preached this doctrine, the whole 
assembly of living beings of ten different worlds, 
who were present in the Dai-ko-ku-e, or ' Great Sky 
Assembly/ upon Mount Gridhrakuia (Eyo-zen), 
. attained to the state of Buddha. This is the form 
of preaching of the 'original doctrine' (Hon-mon) of 
the Saddharma-pun(2arika. 
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In short, the character of the 'auhordioate doctrine' 
(Bhakii-iDOn) is to sum up all liis speeches, and ex- 
plain the original inlention of his appearance in the 
world, which is to cause all men and women, whe- 
ther good or bad, Rtrong or weak in understanding, 
to join Etiddhisni. It is also lo malce the distinc- 
tions of several teachings even, and show the wisdom 
of the one vehicle of Buddha which is just and 
equal. But the character of the 'original doctrine' 
(Hon-nion) is to show the origin of all beings, and 
the real state of enlightenment of the Buddhas of 
the tiiree times, past, present and future. It also 
explaiD'S that all laws are good and all heiogs are 
Euddlias, 

The Bhagavat did not teach this excellent law of 
the original doctrine to the ordinary Bodhisattvas 
such as MaJiffusrl, Bhaisha^jaraj^a (Taku-o) and 
others. How much less did he teach it to the inferior 
disciples .'' He carefully instructed in this doctrine 
the Bcdhisattva VisishfaMritra (Jo-gyo) and some 
others who appeared on the earth. The place in 
which they were appointed to promulgate the law is 
this world Saha (Sha-ba) or Garahudvlpa ; and the 
time is called either I he Period of the Latter Day of 
the Law, the World of e\il and corruption, or the 
Last 500 years. This is called the Special Instnictioa 
in the Original Doctrine of the Soddharma-punrfa- 
tUca. , 
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(b) The Three Great Secret Laws. 

The important poinis of the doctrine of Nichi-ren's 
sect are ailled the Three Great Secret Laws or Doct- 
rines, which include all rules of Buddhism. In the 
chapter on the Duration of the Life of the Tathagata 
(Ju-ryS-hon) in the Saddharma-puwcferlka, Buddha 
spoke of the permanency of the three bodies of Bud- 
dha, namely, L Dharma-kaya (Hosshin) or the 'spiri- 
tual body/ 2. Sambhoga-kaya (Ho-ehin) or the 'body 
of compensation,' and 3. Nirmawa-kaya (0-ge-shin) or 
the body capable of transformation. This doctrine is 
the essence of the Sutra and the object of the appea- 
rance of Buddha in the world; so that it is taken to 
be the substance of the Three Great Secret Laws. In 
the Sutra there occurs the term 'the Tathagata's 
Secret Supernatural Power' (Nyo-rai-hi-m itsu-jin-dzft- 
shi-riki), whence the name of the Three Great Secret 
Laws. 

The Three Laws are the Hon^-zon, Dai-raoku, and 
Kai-dan of the Hou-mon, i. e. the chief Object of 
Worship, the Title of the su tra,and the Place for learning 
the /Sila or moral precepts, all of which belong to the 
Original Doctrine. The substance of these is contained 
in the title of the Sutra which consists of the five 
Chinese characters, Myo-ho-ren-ge-kyo (Saddharma- 
puwrfarika-sutra). We remember in our mind the 
chief object of worship, recite with our mouth the 
title of the Sutra, and keep in our body the place of 
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iSila, or sinirlj' moral precepts. 

First, the chief oliject of worrhip (Hon-znu) of the 
Original Doctritc is tlie great Maiirfala of the ten 
different ndrlilc, wlikh is the IwJy uf Buddhn, in 
whom ihe followers of the sect Iclieve. TliisMantfala 
rejiresentB the oiiginal Euddlia of very remole times. 
This Biiddha'fl 'fjiritTia] Ir.dy' (HoFjhin) consisfe of 
the five elemetits (Kaith, Watt-r, Fire, Wind, and 
E(her) of the Dhannadhilii of ten n-gioia The five 
Skandhiis or colleclioLs (Fcrni, Perception, Name, 
Conception, and Knowledge) of the Dliarmndhalit of 
the ten legions form the catnie of the 'body of c< 
peneation ' (Ho-shin) cf this Buddha. The six organs 
of senBe of all heings of fen regions »va the form of 
the 'hody capable of transformation' (O-ge-shin) of 
this Buddlia. The tliree actions (of Efxly, Speech, 
and thoHglit) and the foxir dignified poFtures (of j 
Goiug,BemainiDg, Eitting, and Lying) of all heinga 
are the actions of tliis Buddha. The wisdom and 
virtue of all eages and wiee men of every region and 
the enlightenment of all Biiddhas are the supernatur- 
al powers of this Buddha. All countries of every 
regiou are his dwelling-plaoe. He is free from hirth 
and death, even nfler passing through immeaRnrahli> 
Kalpas. He is the Bnddha of permanency, without 
beginning and end. This Biiddlm is called jSfikya- 
tnuni who truly accomplished his state of Buddha Ii 
very remote timea tKii-on-jitau-jej, or the 'originiil 
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of the Calm Light (Jak-ko-jo-do), i. e. the Kai- 
dan. 

In short one should rememher that his own body 
is the Original Buddha (Hon-zon), thought is the 
Good Law (Dai-moku), and the dwelling-place is the 
Pure Land of Constantly Calm LigTit (Kai-dan). 
Thus he should dwell in the Dharmadhatu, or 'spiri* 
tnal state/ of his own thought. 

Though the rules of practice of Buddhism are 
various, the three trainings (San-gaku) of the higher 
morality (Kai), thought (J6) and learning (E) are 
the* most important. By the higher morality one 
keeps off the bad conduct of his body ; by the 
higher thought, he tranquilizes his mind; and by 
the higher learning, he becomes free from con- 
fusion and attains to enlightenment. There is no 
Buddhist sect which does not take these three trainings 
as the principle of their practice, though each sect 
possesses its own peculiar excellence. 

So this sect is the same. The Three Great Secret 
Laws are the three trainings of the sect. The Kai- 
dan is of course the morality (Kai). The meditation 
or thought (Jo) is to believe in the chief object of 
worship (Hon-zon) and to meditate on the Good 
Law. The learning (E) is to repeat the title of the 
Sutra (Dai-moku), which contains the wisdom of all 
Buddhas, and to show the excellence of the wisdom. 

If one keeps these Three Secret Laws, the three 
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tilings, tiie fnith of elernily, and the secret iiiipor- 
tance of Buddlm's original state and of the virtue of 
his enlightenment. It is quite beyond tbe reach of 
explanation and reasoning, except in so far as one 
may say tliat it is inexplicable and inconceivable. 
It is not understood even hy the subordinate Euddhas 
and the highest Bodbisattvaa. How ranch less can 
it be known by the inferior beings? It is simply to 
be belieTed in, and not to be understood at all. 
This is the title of the original doctrine. 

Thirdly, tlie Kai-dan, or ' place for receiving in- 
struction in ^ila or moral precepts/ of the original ' 
doctrine is explained as follows : To keep the iSila 
is the most important matter of all the divisions of 
Bnddba'g doctrine, whether of the great or Small 
vehicle of the true or of the temporary. Therefore 
there is in the original doctrine the first true jSila 
which is held by Buddha permanently. The Kai- 
dan is the Eodhi-maiicZa (DB-j&) or 'place for the 
way,' where the ceremony to receive inatrnction in 
the 5ila is to be nccomjilished. The place is now 
mentioned instead of the law which is to bo observed 
there. 

The substatieo of this Si\n is the title of the fivo 
characters Myo-ho-ren-ge-kyo. One who believes in 
this title and observes it, is said to be the holder of 
the excellent iSila of the original doctrine. The 
place where he keeps and holds it, is the Pure Land • 
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CORRECTIONS. 

for ' fi&^tra ' read ' padav' 

for ' deat a ' read ' death ' 

for ^ ohers ' read * others ' 

for ' Ho-Bso read ' Hosso 

for * Go-sho ' read * Gossho ' 

for ' Mahasamghika lead 'Mahasarn- 

ghika ' 
for ' Do-ko ' read ' Do-go ' 
for * G5-shu read * To-shti ' 
'the /S'ila-at ' to be left out. 
for 'py stems ' read * manners ' 
for ' Klcsa-' read ' Kle^a-' 
for ' system. ..is ' read ' manners. ..are 
for the s?cond * S5-ro ' read * So-sen ' 
for ' Af ter ' read ' After ' 
for * Ekavyaharika ' read * Ekavyava- 

harika ' 
for ' S.vore ' read ' swore ' 
for ^ Suddhas ' read ' Buddhas ' 
for ' Fina-Uy ' read ' Flnal-ly ' 
for * chin * read ^ shin ' 
for 'Dai-ku-je-e ' read ' Dtii-ku-yC-e' 
for ' Amitayns-' rend ' Amitayur-' 
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